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For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG PLANTER. 

“Yes, I think we will try it, Rene.” | 

The speaker, a youth of nineteen, with a hand- 
some, thoughtful face, turned to the boy who 
stood beside him. It was evidently his brother, 
from the striking resemblance between them. 
He was younger, slighter in form, but the beauty 
of his face was marred by the sullen, gloomy ex- 
pression in his black eyes. 

“0, of course. I knew you’d try it, Otto,”— 
with an ugly sneer on his lips. “You are always 
ready for any experiment, however foolish. I'd 
like to know how you expect to manage. Fences 
all down, or burned up. Even father didn’t at- 
tempt to put the place in cultivation,—only those 
few acres of seed cane and some corn land. We've 
got little or no team, and no money to buy any, 
orhire help. Ican think of no wilder project | 
than of cultivating Beauvoir.” 

Otto turned upon him impatiently. 

“Can’t you see our situation, Rene, as plainly 
asI do. Here is our home, our only home, a 
large and valuable plantation, for which, if we | 
could sell it (which is doubtful), we would not 
getone-tenth of its value. We have a mother 
aud sister dependent upon us. Here we must 
live, whether we like it or not, and the question 
resolves itself into either living in the midst of | 
rin and discomfort, or of securing as many 
comforts as possible with our own hands, as oth- 
ers have done. I mean by making a living by 
hard work.’”? 

Rene laughed in. his slow, lazy manner, and 
looked at his white, slender hands. 

“Hard work, you say. 


i 
| 
} 
| 
| 





you're about right. We haven’t money to buy 
the leisure to study a profession, There seems 


nothing else left for us to do than to work with | sech fine, handsome young men, and Miss Doris, 


our hands to the end of our lives.” 

Otto made no answer, but a pained look 
over his bright face. He advanced to the great 
plantation gate near which they had been stand- 


ing, and throwing it open, looked out at the | sons took place. 


view before him, which was one of the most 
lovely in the Teche country. 


great wealth. A wealth, however, which yearly 
appropriated to the extension of landed prop- 


| 


his head down and his fist clenched. 


| more’n your sugar! We'll spile your hateful face, 
| you mis’able, stuck-up buckra!”’ 


As he spoke, he made a spring at Otto with 
Otto, lithe 





| 
| 
| 


| Work, 

The Beauvoir plantation, on the cast bank of ; it was in those early days, but yet, with a cer- 
the Teche, in Louisiana, had been one of those | tain portion of success. The oranges and pecans 
princely domains where the vast extent of culti- | from the plantation sold moderately well, and 
vated lands, the luxurious style of living, anda | by Christmas he had ground his neighbors’ cane 
boundless hospitality, conveyed the idea of|crops, and a goodly number of hogsheads of 
| sugar remained as his portion in the sugar-house. 


erty and negroes to work it, vanished like a} 


dream when the civil war freed the negro, and 
left the lands for the time valueless. 

Mr. Devereux, unlike many of his class, met a 
changed condition, entailed by the war, with 


cheerful energy. At its beginning, he sent his | 


wile and family to Germany, where a previous 
ivestment of a considerable sum of money afford- 
edevery advantage of education to his children. 
He bore his part gallantly in the army, and when 
the Southern banner went down, returned to his 
devastated plantation, and worked steadily to 
teelaim the desolation. 

He would probably have succeeded, but a neg- 
leted fever terminated in congestion of the 
bain. The same mail which brought to his wife 
the intelligence that he would be in Germany the 
following month, also crushed her with the notice 
of his sudden death. 

The blow, falling upon the helpless family in 
‘foreign land, their funds, too, having dwindled 
tolittle or nothing, was a stunning one. It did 
tot take many hours to decide them to return in 
the next Hamburgh steamer; and the evening 
before my story opens, a Teche packet from New 
Orleans had landed at Beauvoir, four as misera- 


le bej , 
e beings as the bright autumn sun ever looked | 


Upon in its daily round. 
What a 


home-cominet 


} 
| 


Well, our Stuttgardt | her bosom. 
University training hasn’t been exactly of a kind | “Tank de Lord! O, tank de Lord!” she cried. 
tomake successful laborers. I suppose, though, | “I holds my own Miss Constance in dese ole 
j arms agin. 


erept | the old woman half led, half carried Mrs. Dev- 
|ereux to the house. 





THE YOUNG PLANTER, 


had remained in charge of the place after the 
death of its owner. As Mrs, Devereux and her 
children landed, the two faithful servants were 
on the bank to greet them. 

As Mrs. Devereux tottered forward, almost 
fainting from the rush of wretched thoughts at 
the sight of her desolate home, old Violet, with 
streaming eyes, pressed the unhappy woman to 


I's been a-longin’ and a-longin’ to 
sec you and de childern agin. How dey’s growed, 


too!”’ 


Crying and laughing in her excitement, 
Soon after this, the con- 
versation which I have given between the two 


From that hour began Otto Devereux’ life- 
Full of hardship, full of discouragement 


He had some trouble, too, with Rene, who was 
dissatistied, restless and ill-tempered; but Otto’s 
firmness and sunny cheerfulness began to make 
some impression even upon him. Though never 
regular at his work, Rene managed to accomplish 
a good deal, always under protest, as it were. 
His mother, too, though not fully reconciled to 
her changed circumstances, began to interest 
herself in the house and garden, where Doris, 
laughing-eyed Doris, presided. 

But Otto’s most serious difficulties arose from 
the careless and unreliable laborers necessity 
compelled him to hire. Only those who were in 
Louisiana during the first years after the war, 
can understand how utterly worthless were all 
contracts made witl: the newly enfranchised ne- 
groes. In casting off the shackles of slavery, 
they had not yet learned the strength of a moral 
obligation which was not enforced by punish- 
ment. In fact, they did as they pleased. There 
was no law to restrain them, and those who dis- 
graced the seats of justice were too ready to pan- 
der to their worst passions for their own iniqui- 














| 


| 


| any moment to interruption, 


and well trained in all athletic sports, easily 
avoided it, and the well-directed blow he gave in 
return, added to the impetus of the negro’s own 
onslaught, sent Sam full against the wall of the 
sugar-house. His head struck like a battering. 


ram, and he went down, stunned. 


Without pausing fora moment, Otto sprung 


within the building, threw together the heavy, 
jiron-clamped doors, locked and bolted them. 
| He knew the shutters were strong and well fasts 
| ened, and the sugar-house, built of brick, would 
stand a long siege. 
men who had accompanied Black Sam. 
would probably have backed him in his attack, 
but he knew them to be timid, and not anxious 
to run any risks. 


He had little dread of the 
They 


He could hear from within the loud talking 


and confusion which prevailed, and after a while 
| Sam’s voice, a little weaker, but still ferocious, 
| Was heard cursing and abusing his companions, 


They wished to leave. They were liable at 


They had found 


out, too, their dreaded leader was vulnerable, 


and the concession only emboldened them to be- 

come more insolently clamorous and careless 

than before. 

With a sigh of relief, Otto had seen the last | 
hogshead filled, and, locking the door of the | 
“purgery,” walked outside. The liborers had all | 
een dismissed that morning, and now, the day | 
before Christmas, he stood and thought over the | 
varying successes and disappointments of the 

last few months. 
feel that in a week or so, when the sugar would | 
be marketable, all connection would be severed | 
with the turbulent spirits who had thrown so} 
many obstacles in his way, during the grinding 
season. 

Rene had gone hunting ducks in a back pond, 
and old Jeff, a faithful family servant, was up at 
the house, about a half-mile off. As Otto paced 
up and down before the sugar-house, he was | 
aroused from his reverie by the rattling of a! 
large cane cart, which drew up before the door. | 

From it descended five men who had been in| 
his employ. The leader, a turbulent negro by | 
the name of “Black Sam,’’ who had already been 
accused of murder, strode up to Otto defiantly. 

“See here, Mass Devereux,” he said, insolent- 
ly, ‘‘we’ve done come now for our sugar.” 

“Your sugar!” surprised, as he well might be 
at thisdemand. “Yon know, Sam, as well as I 
do, that the hogsheads were only filled yester- 
day. The molasses has hardly begun to run yet. 
You bargained for a certain quantity of drained 
sugar, and for that alone, as I need my molasses 
for another purpose. Iam going to keep to the 
letter of my contract, and I intend you shall do, 
so too,” | 

“I tell you we’ve come for our sugar, and | 
we’re gwine to take it, contract or no contract!” | 
marching towards the open door. But Otto! 
Devereux, by a sudden movement, reached it be- | 
fore him, and stood there with a look of stern 
determination on his face, which made the men 
behind Black Sam pause and huddle together. 

Otto Devereux was as cool and brave as} 
any dead and gone Devereux before him, | 
whose banner, with its motto, “Prendre ou 
meurs,” had rallied the sinking hopes of many ¢ 
Norman host in the days of yore. But alone, 
unarmed, looking straight before him into mur- | 
derous eyes which did not quail, but seemed 








tous purposes. 
Otto, in hiring his men, had explained to them 
that he could pay no wages until the sale of his 





the drained article. They agreed to this, but 


| twice during the rolling season struck for higher 


Old Tnele Jeff, and! wages. 


The sirnn was in the kettles, and one 


“s wife, Mammy Violet, who had been Mrs. | instant of overboiling would have ruined several 


ey ere: 


the san, 


watching some unguarded moment to make the | 
| last tigerish spring, he felt his blood for a few 
brief seconds curdle in his veins. But a short | 


self again. 
sugar,’’—not a falter in his tones. 
“And I tell you, Otto Devereux,’’ shouted 


me agin ’fore you look for me, I reckon, 
It was pleasant for him to; @ gwine to come wid no coward fools, nuther; 
but dem what follers me here agin knows how 
to settle debts. 
Christmas, young massa, jest as red as arose 
and as shiny as gold. 
| come, I reckon.” 


of it. 
from Lloyd’s to help him, and they intend rob- 
bing the sugar-house, and then firing it. 
derstand what the rascal meant by his ‘red 
roses’ and ‘shiny gold,’ ”’ 


danger. 
and he entered with animation into his brother’s 


and could go down like any other man in a fight, 
and so they determined to leave him to take the 


risks. 


Groaning and cursing, he gathered up his huge 


bulk, but before getting into the cart, he threw a 
heavy brieckbat at the door of the sugar-house, 
and yelled out,— 


“Ym goin’ now, Otto Devereux, but you'll se 
I ain’t 
I’m goin’ to gib you a merry 
when I 


Youll know 


When the clatter of the wheels had died in 


the distance, Otto mounted to one of the barred 
windows to reconnoitre. 
ed, and at a distance he saw Rene slowly saun- 
tering towards the sugar-house. 
meet him, and put him in possession of the oc- 
currences of the Jast hour. 


The place was desert- 


He hastened to 


“Sam will return to-night,’ he said; “I’m sure 
I suppose he’ll get some of those ruffians 


I un- 


All Rene’s indolence left h:m in the hour of 
It was a delicious excitement to him, 


plan of defence, He volunteered to ride to the 
neighbors and ask their assistance, and in a few 
minutes the clatter of his pony’s hoofs was heard 
on the hard road, 

On those immense plantations the families 
were at great distances from each other,—the 
houses often two and three miles apart. The 
town of F—— was twenty miles from Beauvoir, 
so no help could be procured there, Otto knew 
that it would be useless to apply to the magis- 
trate of that section, for he was strongly sus- 


| pected, not only of conniving at lawless acts, but 


sharing the spoil. 

It was night when Rene returned without 
any reinforcements. One neighbor was sick in 
bed, another had gone down to New Orleans, 
and a third had left on a grand hunting-party. 
There were no white men within eight miles 
that could be relied upon. 

“We'll have to fight it out alone, Otto,” said 
his brother. “Uncle Jeff, can you fire a gun?” 

“T mout, sir,” he answered, deliberately ; “only 


sugar, except to allot to them a certain portion of | time, however, and he was his cool, watchful | I must shet my eyes and not aim ’ticklerly any- 
: | whar. 
| “TI tell you once more you shall not take the | church is slap bang agin blood-spillin’, ’cept it’s 


You see I’se jined de church, an’ de 


accident. 
would,—but den it would be accident. 


I mont hit, you -know,—perhaps I 
No tell- 


‘Ix’s nurse in her infancy, and had filled | hogsheads, With a chafing sense of the injus-| Black Sam, ‘‘we’re gwine to take it, and ef you|in’ what’s gwine to happen when folks fool 
Ne office for each of her children in turn, | tice of the demand, he was compelled to grant it, | don’t get out ob de way, boy, we’re bound to take round fire-irons.” 


an nmunod 6&1 
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The boys understood pretty well from old 
Jeff’s twinkling eyes that the “accident”? would 
be apt to occur, and spent the few hours remain- 
ing to them in active preparation. Otto decided 
that it would be advisable to allow the robbers 
to break down the front door without opposition, 
and enter the purgery where the sugar was 
kept, before attacking them. 

Fortunately Mrs. Devereux and Doris had left 
that morning, to spend a portion of Christmas 
week with an old friend about ten miles distant, 
and her sons were spared all uneasiness on her 
necount. 

Ten o’clock at night found them armed and 
ready in the sugar-house, and Otto placed him- 
self at the window nearest the door to listen. It 
was a pitch-dark night, windy and raining, and 
it needed keen ears to distinguish any sound 
apart from the turmoil of the elements. 

He had placed Rene and Jeff behind the hogs- 
heads nearest the door of the purgery, and as 
soon as the band had commenced their opera- 
tions, they were to fire into them. The lanterns 
which the robbers would be sure to bring would 
give light enough toaim by. He had arranged 
an ambuscade for himself directly in front of 
the purgery door, but meantime took his station 
at a window in the “boiling-room,” which front- 
ed the road. 

Hours passed, Otto grew numbed with the 
bitter cold, and had almost decided that Sam 
had thought better of the matter, and given up 
his lawless intentions, when the distinct sound 
of voices met hisear. He hastily passed through 
the boiling-room into the purgery, and took his 
stand, warning his companions not to fire until 
he gave a certain signal agreed upon among 
them. 

A few moments of breathless suspense, and 
then heavy, continuous blows upon the entrance- 
door told that there was no mistake, and that 
the work was beginning in good earnest. The 
door was strong and the fastenings good, but it 
was not long before the listeners heard a final 
crash, and then the sound of loud voices and 
heavy footsteps approaching the purgery. The 
invaders evidently did not care how much noise 
they made, but there was a short pause at the 
door, to fasten the handle of an axe which had 
been loosened. 

“Knock it in tight, Jim,’’ cried the loud, impe- 
rious voice of Black Sam; “it’s too cold ta fool 
round here. Ha, ha! Young Mass’ Devereux 
didn’t ’spect me to-night, Ireckon. Ef he had, 
he'd a staid away all de same, knowin’ as how I 
ginally pays sich debts as de one he lef’? me wid 
dis evenin’. Whar's de pine knots and de coal- 
oil, Rufe? Have ’em ready so as we can fire uw» 
soon’s we git de sugar out. Heave away, boys! 
Stop a minit! Now ’fore we begins, I want to 
know ef you all is goin’ to keep your oath? 
You’ve swore de Voudon oath, that you'll die 
*fore you tell we fired de sugar-house. Otto 
Devereux will try to fix it on me, and you know 
how you kin quiet him. Any how, Judge A 
ain't goin’ to fall out wid me, you bet. Now 
come ahead!’’ 

One or two blows, the door of the purgery fell 
in, and the light of several lanterns almost daz- 
zled the eyes of the breathless watchers. Six 
villainous-looking men pressed in, Black Sam at 
their head. 

“Roll out de furdest hogsheads fust,”’ he cried. 

The signal was given. Three pistol-shots rang 
out almost simultaneously, and one of the ne- 
groes fell. With a loud yell, the panic-stricken 
robbers tumbled out of the purgery, leaving 
their leader and the dead or wounded man to 
take care of themselves as they best could. 

A lantern had been placed on one of the hogs- 
heads, and as Otto and his companions sprang 
from their hiding-places, Black Sam uttered a 
yell like a furious wild beast, and threw himself 
upon Otto, 

The sudden shock dashed the young man to 
the ground, and he felt the gigantic negro’s arms 
tightening around him, until the breath came in 
sharp, quick gasps. Black Sam was armed with 
both pistol and knife, but the unexpected attack 
had left him no time or presence of mind to use 
them. He was more accustomed to throttle, and 
gouge, and deal deadly blows with axe or hoe, 
than the use of fire-arms. 

Rene and Jeff sprang forward to the assistance 
of Otto, but by an incautious movement the lan- 
tern was pitched to the ground, and the deadly 
struggle went on in the darkness. They had 
both lantern and matches, but Rene—his hand 
trembling with excitement~—could not light 
them. 

“Otto! Otto! Where are you?” he cried. 
“Jeff, light the lantern, before [run mad! Otto, 
eall out,~—speak!”* 

No answer in that terrible darkness, but the 
sound of labored breathing and dull heavy 
thuds. Butinthe quick flame of the match Jeff 





lighted, an arm was raised, and the sharp report 
of a pistol followed mixed with a heavy groan. 
| Which of them was it? 
| Rene and Jeff rushed forward, and by the 
| light of the lantern both the combatants lay 
| still. It was buta moment. The faint voice of 
| Otto was heard,— 
| “If you do not take him off me, I shall be 
| smothered!” 

With a cry of joy Rene sprang forward, and 
with Jeff’s assistance the heavy mass was lifted 
off. Otto lay faint and panting for breath. 

“It was nearly up with me, old fellow,” he 
| said, in gasps. “He had taken his hands from 
| my body to throttle me, and it gave me a chance 
|at my pistol. Don’t cry,”—for Rene, forgetting 
| his manhood, had covered up his face with his 
|hands and wept aloud,—“I’m all right now. 
| Help me to my feet, please.” 
| When he got there, however, he reeled and 
| fainted away. It was some time before he re- 
covered enough to be carried to the house. 

“Examine that man, Rene,” he said, when 
| they were preparing to take him. “I don’t think 
| he’s dead.” 

“Dead!” sniffed old Jeff, who had already 
| Satisfied himself on that score; “he’s jest shot 
| through de arm, dat’s all, and I reckon you jest 
| gived dat gourd-head ob his a blow wid de but- 
jend ob de pistol, what’s sort of quieted him. 
! He'll keep till I gets you safe in bed, Mass’ Otto, 
:and den Pll tend to my gentleman, Dis here 
lone,” touching the other negro, “is dead sure 
enough!”’ 

But “my gentleman” disappointed Jeff, for 
when he returned to the sugar-house for his 
prisoner, no sign of Black Sam could be found. 
Nor was any ever found. He probably migrated 
to another parish. 

Otto had received severe internal injuries, 
which confined him many weeks to his bed. 
During his illness Rene developed more industry 
than any one knowing him would think possible. 
He was still selfish,—he will always be that,— 
but his real affection for his brother was strong 
enough to lead to necessary exertion. 

From that day all went well with Beauvoir 
and its owners. If you are a stranger travelling 
through the Teche Country, you will certainly 
pause in admiration before the beautiful domain 
of Beauvoir. It is divided into small farms of 
forty or fifty acres each, with a neat house and 
out-buildings on each farm. The orchards, the 
orange-groves, the large fields of cane and corn, 
are all cultivated by the owners, and a general 
air of thrift and cheerful industry pervades the 
whole place. 

And all this has been done by a boy who un- 
dertook the work when barely nineteen. A fine 
education, a sensible head, and above all a very 
strong will, which overcame all obstacles,—in 
fact ignored them,—has made Otto Devereux to- 
day the most successful man in Louisiana. 

MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 





+o 
A JAPANESE BATH. 


In Japan, even in the lowest inns, the travel- 
ler’s request fora bath is never met with that 
stare of blank astonishment which often attends 
the demand in our own and every other Euro- 
pean country. 

I know in Ireland once I asked for a bath, and 
they brought me a horse-bucket; and on another 
occasion, in France, I could get no nearer the 
article than a horse-trough; while in England 
| and Germany the request has more than once led 
to a serious breach of the peace between myself 
and the landlord. 

In Japan, on the contrary, there would be 
much more surprise felt if the traveller did not 
ask for one. There were no preparations re- 
quired, no rushing about for chamber-maids, no 
turning on this and off that,—everything was 
quite ready, and I was at once conducted to a 
huge wooden bath, with a small earthen furnace 
let in at the foot, and a lid enclosing the whole 
of the top with the exception of a space just big 
enough for the head of the bather to emerge 
through. 

In one of these contrivances, with a small fur- 
nace burning gayly, a Japanese, after his day's 
work is over, will sit calmly boiling himself 
with the lid on, and the water bubbling about 
him at boiling heat. He seems, however, to like 
it uncommonly, to judge from the pleased ex- 
pression on his face, fast deepening under the 
process into beetroot-like tints; and when he has 
at last had enough,—about an hour of it,—he 
takes off the lid and emerges as much like a 
boiled lobster as a human being can become. 

My bath was quite ready; the small furnace 
glowed with live pieces of charcoal; the water 
bubbled merrily, and my companion of the bath, 
| taking off the lid, invited me to enter. 
| Not being, however, either a Japanese, a blue 








lobster, or a potato, I did not see any particular 
object in being boiled, and so had the fuel raked 
out of the furnace, and a few buckets of cold 
water added before I got in. 


—_—__+o+—_____. 


CONTENT. 


If, in a life of aimless, weak endeavor, 
ne word of mine has cheered an aching heart, 
If, mong the deeds that are forgotten never, 
One act of mine shall have an humble part; 


If such reward has blest my feeble labor, 
Among the workers I will gladly toil, 

Well pleased, if thus I benefit my neighbor, 
Or sow one seed that falls in fruitful soil. 





For the Companion. 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 

“Call out the townspeople,” said Miss Tasker. 
“Make thorough search,—let the pond be 
dragged if necessary.” 

Jackson obeyed her orders with such effect 
that half the male population of the village were 
soon assembled on the margin of the pond. 
They went to work with a will; but although 
every expedient known to science or to experi- 
ence was resorted to, it was all in vain. 

Once, in dragging the pond, a heavy weight 
was felt approaching the surface, and all bent 
forward with solemn faces and bated breath, ex- 
pecting to behold the form of the missing girl. 
It was only a slimy, decaying log, the home of a 
thousand slimy things. 

“It isn’t worth while to land that fish,” said 
one; and loosening the grappling-irons, they suf- 
fered it to slip back into the water, perhaps to 
be seen no more by the eye of man forever. 

The little cannon—the hero of many a Fourth 
of July celebration—was fired across the pond, 
and its echoes reverberated through the woods 
and across the hills, announcing to many a 
listening ear that the search was still going on. 
Every report summoned relays of small boys to 
the scene, till it seemed as if all the schools in 
Haddam had broken loose,—and not Haddam 
only, but all the adjoining towns,—but this was 
the sole result it produced. The sun rose to its 
noonday height and sunk to its setting, but still 
the body was not found. 

“It has probably got entangled in the rushes,” 
said the village doctor; “in that case it will 
never come to the surface again.”’ 

“Now it appears to me more likely it’s been 
swept away by the current,” said the black- 
smith, a stalwart man in shirt-sleeves, who had 
flung down his hammer and come to the rescue 
at the first alarm. “I shouldn’t wonder if they 
found it down to the mill-dam in course of a 
week.”” 

“No, that couldn’t be,’ said a small man in 
spectacles, who passed for a philosopher. ‘The 
outlet isn’t deep enough to float it.” 

“Deep enough!” said the blacksmith, indig- 
nantly; “‘twould float an ox.” 

While these and similar speculations were in- 
dulged in, 2 man was seen coming through the 
woods waving a handkerchief. 

“You needn’t look any longer,—I’ve found 
her,”’ shouted he, as soon as he was near enough 
to be heard. 

All gathered eagerly round him, each one who 
had advanced a theory hoping to have it con- 
firmed, and the man, who was a farmer named 
Boyd, went on,— 

“You see I heard the news when I was on my 
way to market this morning, and when I come 
back to-night my wife she said the body hadn’t 
been found. ‘Well,’ says J, ‘I'll go down and 
help ’em soon’s I’ve fed the critters and eat my 
supper. SoI went out to the barn and put up 
the horses, and wheeled the wagon under cover, 
and chored round a spell, and then I took up my 
pitchfork to pull down some hay; but just as I 
was going to stick it into the haymow, I see 
something white crooching down in one corner 
of the loft. 

“Now I ain’t what you call a superstitious 
man,—don’t believe in ghosts nor nothing of 
that kind,—but I must say it made me feel sort 
o’ queer and all-overish. I was bound to see 
what it was, though, and had got one foot on 
the rung of the ladder, when my wife come to 
the door and called out that supper was ready. 
I beckoned to her and she come in. 

* ‘Look there,’ says I, pointing to the loft. 

“She got up on tip-toe, and looked a minute, 
and then burst out,— 

“My stars, Caleb,—it’s that are seminary 
gal!’ And sure enough it was!” 

“Dead?” from the bystanders. 

“No, alive; but most starved, and chilled to 
the bone. We got her down off of the loft and 
into the house, but not a word could we get out 
of her for a while; but my wife she made her 


| some hot tea, and coddled her np one way and 


another, and bime-by she found her tongue.” 


“Aye, they most generally will as long as the 
breath of life is in em,” said the blacksmith, 

“Trust a woman for that,” said the philoso. 
pher. 

“As I was saying,” continued Mr. Boyd, “she 
told us then how’t she’d come down to the pond 
to drown herself, but her courage failed her, ang 
she was ashamed to go back to the seminary, so 
she hid in my barn. She said she hadn’t made 
up her mind what to do next.” 

“A disappointment in love, wasn’t it?” 

“She didn’t say as to that, though my wife 
surmised it. What she did say was that she 
was ‘tired of life.’ My patience,—a young cree. 
ter like that tired of life! Well, I sent my boy 
up to the seminary with a message to the pre. 
ceptress, and she come right down herself in a 
carriage,—she and another one—her assistant, 
my wile said it was,—and took her away with 
them. 

“You ought to have seen her when she bid my 
wife good-by. You'd a thought by the way she 
hugged and kissed her that they’d known one 
another all their lives. My wife couldn't help 
erying,—she’s a terrible tender-hearted woman, 
—and when the carriage drove off she says, says 
she, ‘Poor little soul,—I hope they won't be 
harsh with her up there!”? And I’m sure I hope 
so, too.” 

“Well, I don’t see as we are wanted here any 
longer,” said the blacksmith, perceiving that 
Mr. Boyd had got to the end of his story; “so 
Pll go back and finish shoeing Peyton’s horse, 
A pretty trick the girl’s played on us, thongh, 
keeping us overhauling this old pond all day for 
nothing.” 

“You mean to say you’d have been better sat- 
isfied -if you’d fished her out of the bottom,” 
said the doctor,—a remark which caused a good- 
humored laugh, in which the blacksmith joined 
as heartily as any one. 

**All’s well that ends well,’’’ observed the 
philosopher, 

“Wouldn’t ‘Much ado about nothing’ be more 
appropriate?” said the doctor. And with an- 
other laugh the crowd began to disperse, drag- 
ging the little cannon with them, while a shout- 
ing mob of juveniles brought up the rear. 

In ashort time the woods were deserted, and 
Goose Pond lay silent and lonely under the rising 
moon. 

Lillian, meanwhile, had alighted from the 
carriage and made her way to her room, undera 
masked battery of curious eyes,—as draggle- 
tailed, disconsolate-looking a heroine as could 
well be conceived. Her white dress hung limp 
and stained about her ankles; her hair fell in 
tangled masses over her shoulders, while a gaudy 
shawl and indescribable head-covering, borrowed 
from good Mrs. Boyd, added grotesqueness to 
the disorder they were designed to conceal. 

If Lillian’s aim had been dramatic effect, she 
had certainly succeeded beyond her most san- 
guine expectations, though not precisely in the 
way she had intended. 

When Bettie Potts saw this odd figure entering 
the room, she hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry, so she did both; while Lillian, throwing off 
her outside wrappings, sunk upon the bed she 
had so lately quitted with fell intent, utterly ex- 
hausted. 

For a long time she lay so still that Bettie 
thought her asleep; but she was not asleep, for 
as Bettie stood watching her, thinking how pale 
and worn she looked, she suddenly opened her 
eyes,—those large blue eyes, soft and limpid asa 
child’s,—and fixing them on Bettie’s face, said— 

“©, Bettie, what a fool I have made of my- 
self!—haven’t 1?” : 

“Yes, dear; but not half so big a fool 4s if 
you had really drowned yourself,” said Bettie. 

“You don’t know how horrible it all was,” 
continued Lillian, “I can never forget it. I 
don’t believe I shall ever be so silly again as! 
have been.” 

“I hope not, dear; but never mind that now. 
The first thing to be done is to change your 
clothes and brush ont your hair. You'll see 
what a nice dressing-maid I can be when I 
choose. 

“There, you look quite respectable,” said Bet 
tie, when she had make good her vaunt. “Now 
go to sleep, and don’t wake up till to-morrow 
morning. By that time I dare say things will 
look brighter.” And kissing her room-mate, 
Bettie shaded the lamp, and sat quietly down to 
her studies. 

When Mr. Pope heard of his daughter's latest 
escapade, he naturally supposed that her am 
at the seminary was finished,—that nothing T 
; mained but for her to graduate with such lau 
rels as she had already won. He therefore came 
at once to take her home with him. 

“Papa, I do not wish to go home,” 
Lillian, when she had listened to what he had to 
| Say. 


replied 
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“Not wish to go home?” repeated he, in sur-! it had no business to be John’s. “I'll never worry tients, a lady who was very low with consumption. 


se. 

‘he papa; I want to stay and retrieve my 
character.” 

“You will meet with much that is unpleasant, 
[fear. Have you considered that?” 

“Yes, papa, I know all about it; but if Miss 
Tasker is willing, I would rather stay.” 

“By all means let her stay,” said Miss Tasker, 
when this was communicated to her. “The wish 
to do so is & most hopeful sign. As the im-| 
mortal Confucius has said, ‘Our greatest glory 
jsnot in never falling, but in rising every time 
we fall.’ ” | 

And, supported by two such authorities as 
Miss Tasker and Confucius, may we not take 
jeave of our heroine with a reasonable hope that 
her future may redeem the past,—that even her i 
follies may prove stepping-stones to higher | 
things? 





er 
For the Companion. 


JACK’S OVERCOAT. 

It is curious how people take trouble on them- 
selves, and all to no purpose, as it often turns out, 
My sister is one of that sort, though a fine woman in 
all other respects, | 

She has a beautiful home, a pretty, intelligent | 
daughter, and everything about her calculated to 
add to her happiness; and yet she often makes her- 
self miserable over things that cannot possibly be 
helped, and of course the shadow of her grief al- 
ways falls upon those who are nearest, who must 
pear the trial as best they may. | 

My sister marricd a John Seaver, a sea-captain, 
and a jolly, easy-going person, on shore at all events, 
I remember one time he had just returned from 
sea, and a brother John came from some miles away 
topay hima visit. Brother John is constitutionally 
delicate, while John Seaver, though of a physique 
very much resembling that of his brother-in-law, is 
exceptionally hardy, owing, I suppose, to his sea- 
faring life. | 
After spending a pleasant evening, John rose to 
go, saying that though it was a cold evening, as the | 
sleigh was a covered one, he should not suffer going 
home. This was in answer to a pressing invitation 
that he should stay all night. 

Brother Johu was also a very contemplative, ab- 
sent-minded man, and sometimes did things either 
lamentable or laughable, according as they were 
viewed by his friends. 

That night, after he had gone, my sister spied an 
overcoat on the back of the sofa, and knowing that 
her husband was extremely methodical in his habits, 
she at once concluded that it belonged to the absent 
Uncle John, especially as her daughter, my niece, 
expressed herself as quite certain that she did not 
see him put on his overcoat. 

“Patience goodness me!’’ exclaimed my sister, 
who is much in the habit of using expletives. “I'd 
rather have given twenty thousand dollars’— The 
dear soul is not worth ten. Most people seem wil- 
ling to give away what they haven’t got,—it’s a pe- 
culiarity of human nature. “It almost sets me dis- 
tracted to think of it,’’ continued my slster, with 
whom Uncle John, being a twin-brother, is a great 
favorite. “I know so well he never thought of it, 
and he never will think of it, It’s an awful night, 
too,—just hearthe wind. He'll wonder what makes 
him so cold, and go on quoting Byron or Longfellow 
till, if it does occur to him, he'll be half-way home.” 

Isuggested that it might be her husband's coat. 
But no; she had never once in all her married life 
known John to put his coat in the parlor, and then 
she sat down with many sighs and shakings of the 
head to grieve about it. 

In the morning her husband said that overcoat was 
responsible for keeping him awake the greater part 
of the night, and apologized for feeling cross at the 
breakfast-table. Jack’s overcoat, he protested, was 
mixed with his shaving-water, and the coffee actual- 
ly tasted of it. It was so; my poor sister could 
talk of nothing else. Poor Jack’s infirm health, his 
cough, his thoughtlessness, were under constant 
discussion. 

In vain we all of us tried to comfort her. She 
would not be comforted, till her husband rose in 
sheer desperation, and went up stairs to equip him- 
self for a walk. Meantime my sister had fretted 
herself into a fever, and declared with tears in her 
eyes that she just felt good for nothing, when the 
masculine voice of the head of the house was heard 
on the landing above, 

“My dear, I'm going out,” it said, as she opened 
the door. 

“O, John, you are so good!’ exclaimed my sister, 

With clasped hands; “you will go and see Jack, 

won't yon, and tell him how worried Iam?”’ Poor 

dear Jack! I wonder how he stood it? I expect 
you will find him sick in bed.” | 

“Cortainly, my dear,” said John, with exemplary 


blandness; “but if it won’t trouble you too much, 


I'll thank you for my overcoat.” 
“Your what?” 
trifle of harshness in her voice. 
“My overcoat, my dear. 


parlor.” 


My sister turned round, determination planted in 


her tightly-closed lips. 


“The idea that I've been worrying all night long 
about that overcoat,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘and all the 


‘of them were under old logs and stones, but the 


And I certainly think there was a 


I find in looking over the 
Teceptacle where such things are generally deposit- 
ed, that my overcoat is missing, and I naturaily con- 
clude that for a wonder I must have left it in the 


again as long as I live!” 
My poor sister! 


| It was one of her fancies to taste some bumblebees’ 
I have no doubt her intention | honey, as she used to enjoy it when a child. 


was right enough. I only wish I could add that she | doctor had come to our place, thinking he could ob- 


has kept her word. ALMA, 


+> 
> 





For the Companion. 


ATTACKING BUMBLEBEES’ NESTS. 
AMUSING ADVENTURES. 


With us boys on the farm, taking up bumblebees’ 
nests, was one of the sports of the haying season. 
Much of my grandfather's land was newly-cleared, 
and almost every acre mown over, was sure to have 
two or three bees’ nests on it. 

These nests were the old nests of the field mice,— 
in the grass and under tussocks and stumps,—which 
the bumblebees had taken possession of. When we 
spread and raked the hay, we would stick up a bush 
beside each nest, and after work at night, would 
fight for and secure the honey. 

There were four kinds of bumblebees. We classi- 
fied them as the little red bumblebees, the great 
white ones, the yellow-backs, and the little white 
ones. When we attacked a nest of “little whites,” 
we had to look out for ourselves, for these were sharp 
fighters. The large white ones could be knocked 
down easily, for they were clumsy in their move- 
ments. 

When the men were mowing in the morning, they 
frequently encountered the bees as they mowed over 
the nests, and were often stung. The new hands 
would run all over the ficld to escape the angry in- 
sects, brushing and throwing hay to drive them 
away. 

But the great place for bumblebees’ nests was the 
“Aunt Hannah lot,” as it was called in the family. 
This was an open meadow, surrounded by woods and 
fringed with white wild flowers and flowering shrubs. 
It was a buinblebee paradise. 

I recollect one year we captured sixty-two nests in 
this lot. These nests consisted each of fine dry 
grass, about the size of a man’s hat crown. Some 


most were half exposed in the grass, or in little 
holes. So thick were the bees, that as the men 
mowed the grass, the little insects would literally 
make the whole meadow hum. 

The weapon with which we used to give battle to 
the bees in taking their nests, was a little paddle- 
shaped “spatter,” as we called it. It was made from 
a shingle. 

Our mode of attack was to creep noiselessly to a 
nest while the bees were in it. A touch would set 
them buzzing in their grass house, and as they came 
out, one by one to see what caused the noise, they 
were “knocked over” with the shingle. By care and 
skill, we would often silence every one of them be- 
fore they were fairly clear of the nest. 

When it happened that a bee escaped unharmed, 
we were forced to look out for ourselves; for the 
little creature would fly in a circle a short distance 
away, and then dart upon us like a bullet. 
Bumblebees’ honey is often impure, from the dirt 
that is thrown into the nests by the spattering of the 
rain, The bread and grub cells are often offensive; 
and in taking up a nest, unless care is used, the 
comb will be broken and mixed with dead grasa and 
dirt. When pure, it is the choicest of all honey. 
Once a party of us—boys and girls—went to the 
meadow, intending to have arare feast. We took 
with us a large pewter dish, and filled it with at least 
two quarts of nicely-hulled wild strawberries. 
Then we began to capture bumblebees’ nests. As 
we secured the comb, one of us would run with it to 
where the girls sat under the shade of some bass- 
wood trees, and they squeezed out the bright drops 
of honey from it upon the berries. Strawberries 
swimming in bumblebees’ honey was what we had in 
view,—little gourmands that we were. 
It took some time to get enough honey, for we 
must have been obliged to capture at least eighteen 
or twenty nests. Some of them contained several 
great spoonfuls of honey, others but very little, 
In the course of an hour or two, we had our big 
platter of berries well saturated with it, also our fin- 
gers well covered. Each of us had a spoon; and 
there, in the shade of the basswood trees, we sat in 
the grass round our platter, to eat our delicious 
feast. But the feast that began so sweetly, was des- 
tined to come to a very disagreeable termination. 


tain some there. 
meadow over in the woods, and Ned and I were 
asked to go with him to aid in getting the honey. 

Off to the meadow went the doctor, and we fol- | tle fellows saw the teacher disappear over the bank, 


In taking so many nests, many of the enraged bees 


lowed after, feeling not a little awe of the great man | 
of the village. 
He was very thick and stout, and was dressed in 
black. He hada large florid face, and wore steel- 
bowed spectacles. We could not forget that it was 
he of whose little brown trunk we stood in such 
fear; for we had been told time and again that the 
doctor would carry us off in his trunk if we did not 
behave ourselves and be good children. 
The doctor took a bowl in his hand to put the 
honey in. On reaching the meadow, Ned and I at 
once searched for nests. The grass had not yet been 
cut, but we knew very well how to find them. 
Standing fora minute or two, we saw a spot where 
the bumblebees flew into the grass. There we found 
a nest, and attacked it with our shingle paddles, and 
in a few moments bore off the dripping little lumps 
of comb to the doctor. 
But the honey did not please the doctor. It was 
full of black motes. He declared that we should 
not strike into the nests at all. “Get a ‘brush’ of 
bushes,” he said, “and be careful not to hit the nest. 
I will show you how, as you do not seem to under- 
stand how a bumblebees’ nest can be taken up with- 
out striking it.” 
He put down his bowl, broke off a handful of alder 
bushes, and bade us find another nest. We did so, 
and watched his movements with wondering eyes. 
The doctor was so intent upon getting pure honey 
that he did not concern himself as to what the bum- 
blebees might do. He gave the nest a switch with 
his brush,—observing which, Ned and I at once re- 
tired behind a tall bush. Out came the bees, four 
or five of them at once. Swish, swish, went the doc- 
tor’s bushes. He knocked one down, but the others 
played sharply under the brim of his hat. Back- 
wards jumped the doctor, with a very angry grunt, 
and cut and brandished his bushes. 
The more he struck and ran back, the swifter the 
bees darted at him. He stepped into his bowl and 
brokeit. By this time, every bee in the nest was after 
him, fast and hot. The doctor fought lustily, then 
threw himself flat in the grass and rolled over and 
over, Ned and I could see first his boots rise above 
the top of the grass, then his hands, flying up with 
grass between every finger, At last he rolled amongst 
some tall fireweeds and lay preternaturally quiet. 
The bumblebees roared over the place awhile, then 
went back to their nest. 
As soon as Ned and 1 saw that the enemy had de- 
parted, we cautiously stole out to the fireweeds, The 
doctor lay under the weeds, puffing. We were 
greatly amused, but did not dare to laugh, did not 
dare even to look at each other. The poor man had 
lost his spectacles, and we hunted a long while for 
them in the grass. When they were found, and the 
doctor had put them on, he eyed us both severely for 
some moments. Then he picked up the fragments 
of the bow! and threw them into the brook, and told 
us to go on and take up more nests. 
As we did so, we saw him rubbing several spots on 
his face and hands with something out of a small 
vial that he took from his pocket. We succeeded in 
capturing several nests for him, the combs from 
which he carried home wrapped in some big swamp- 
maple leaves. He said nothing of his misadventure 
at the house, and it was a long time before Ned and 
I dared to speak of it. 
The district school ter and schoolmistress in 
those days used to be objects of almost as much awe 
as the doctor and his trunk. And no wonder. The 
master was usually some grave and magisterial young 
man, who was either preparing for college, or was 
in college, and who spent his winter evenings traus- 
lating Virgil and Xenophon; and the mistress some 
prim damsel who, though living in a rustic commu- 
nity, yet felt it beneath her dignity to join in rural 
sports. 
For once, however, we had an exception. Miss 
Emmons was as merry a young lady as ever handled 
aferule. We actually came to call her Kate the first 
week of school! She boarded at grandfather's, and 
one summer evening, after school, she with several 
of her school girls and three or four of us boys, went 
over to the meadow to pick some running raspber- 








had escaped, and were flying around the meadow in 


her on her chin. That made an outcry. 
into our midst, then another, and another. 


whole party was obliged to run to escape stinging 
Ned tried to bear off the platter. 


checkerberry, to put on the stung places. 


place, who lived some five miles below, at the “Cor. 





time it’s John’s!” with an injured expression, as if 


spiteful circles. Presently, as we were slowly en- 
joying our luxurious treat, one of the insects smelled 
the honey, and darted upon our platter. Ned, one of 
the boys, attempted to hit it with his speon, but the 
instant he raised his hand, the bee flew at his face. 
In brushing it away, he knocked it against one of the 
girls, named Elsie, and the enraged creature stung 


While we were fighting this bee, another came 
The | 
honey drew them, and so furious were they that the 


A bee stung him on 
the ear, and he dropped the plate as it he had been 
shot. Fleeing into the shelter of the bushes, we saw 
great numbers of bumblebees about our platter, 
and it-~was nearly two hours before we succeeded in 
getting it away from them. Meantime, we chewed 
up three kinds of leaves—birch, raspberry and 


One day in July, the next summer after our straw- 
berry and honey adventure, the physician of the 


ners,”’ came to my grandfather’s, and wished to pro- 
cure a little bumblebees’ honey for one of his pa- 


ries, a fruit that the teacher liked very much. 
The borders of the meadow were overgrown with 
the raspberry vines. I recollect that we gathered a 
six-quart pail full. We were about turning home- 
ward, when Ned Wilbur stepped into a bumblebees’ 
nest. 
“Let's take it up!’’ was the cry from the boys. 
“And have some honey!” echoed the girls, 





The idea pleased Miss Kate as well as it did the 
youngest of the party. They all wanted to assist in 


ran a crooked brook, which like all meadow brooks, 
had abrupt, turfy banks, and a very muddy bed. In 
So the , the hurry and fright, Miss Catherine backed off the 
‘turf bank into the brook, or rather into its muddy 
He was told of the bumblebees’ | bed; for the water was lowin summer, The mud, 
| however, was deep, and soft as treacle. 


The other girls had fled different ways; but we lit- 


and ran to her assistance. Horror-stricken we were 


to find her floundering in the mud! 


But we pulled her out as best we could, and she 
was a sight that would have gladdened the heart of 
a washerwoman; yet she came out laughing. It is 
safe to say she was the muddiest schoolma’am in 
New England that day. The bees had stung her on 
herarmand neck. Grandmother had to roast onions 
for those bee-stings that night; and the old lady 
laughed till the tears stood in her eyes, 





For the Companion. 


THE SHOOTING-TUBE OF THE 
AMAZONS. 
Next to the boomerang, the shooting-tube of the 
South American Indians is the most curious of sav- 
age weapons, During our tour up the Amazons, we 
had several opportunities of observing the fatal 
effect with which the Indians use these singular 
tubes, and took great pains to get accurate informa- 
tion concerning it. We also procured a number of 
the tubes and arrows, together with a pot of the 
poison, to keep as curiosities beside our Australian 
boomerangs. 
Although we had several times seen the Indians 
carrying these “long poles,” it was not till we ar- 
rived among the Ticunas, a tribe living near the 
mouth of the Atacoari, on the upper course of the 
river, that we saw them actually used. 
Our Ticuna guide at this place, a fine muscular 
fellow named Hunehi, possessed a shooting-tube, 
which we found by measurement to be sixteen feet, 
lacking an inch, inlength. Hunehi’s father-in-law, 
named Yuaga, who lived in the same hut, was a 
miker of shooting-tubes. During the week we 
spent here, he had nearly finished one. 
The tubes of these Indians are not made from a 
hollow reed, as has been generally reported by trav- 
ellers. Old Yuaga’s method, on the contrary, was 
first to split out two perfectly straight strips of hard 
wood from the trunk of the chouta palm, These 
were each six\ en or seventeen fect long, by three 
inches wide an about two inches thick. 
In each of th 2 on one side he furrowed with a 
knife a smooth , roove, about a quarter of an inch 
in depth. Thesd grooves were next polished by 
scouring with sand, till they were perfectly smooth 
and glistening. The two strips were then placed to- 
gether. 
The grooves now formed a tube, like the barrel of 
agun. The outside angles of the strips were shaved 
and rounded off; and to hold the two parts firmly 
together, they were wound with strong thread along 
their whole length, then coated with a preparation 
of wax, pitch, copal and lamp-black, mixed together, 
This makes the tube somewhat resemble a long 
shining stalk of bamboo, for which travellers have 
often mistaken it, 
The two ends are cut off squarely, at a length of 
from fourteen to seventeen fect; and in the end 
used for the mouth, the two tusks of a peccary are 
inserted, to hold the tube steadily betwixt the lips. 
A sight is set on the barrel near the muzzle, exactly 
as in case of a fowling-piece. 
The arrows which are blown through these tubes 
are tiny things, scarcely larger than a large knitting- 
needle. These are generally made of the petiole, or 
foot-stalks, of palm-leaves. 
The head of each is winged with a tuft of the 
vegetable silk of the cotton-tree, and the point is 
notched, so that it may break off in the wound it 
makes. These points are tapered off to almost a 
needle-like sharpness; they have but to touch to 
pierce, and the slightest wound from one of these 
poisoned points is fatal. 

Mr. Raedway of our party was very anxious to 
learn the range of the shooting-tube, and on two oc- 
casions Hunehi and another Indian named Iyate, 
whom we employed as a boatman, blew arrows at a 
target which we set up. 

By slightly elevating the tube, an arrow could be 
propelled a hundred feet. From fifty to eighty 
feet, however, is the common range. Hunehi could 
blow his arrows farther than either Iyate or old 
Yuaga. F 

It is done by a sharp puff of the breath into the 
tube, and must of course depend somewhat on the 
strength of the blower’s lungs. The arrow is sped 
with almost unerring certainty of aim. 

In shooting at birds or monkeys, the Indians usu- 
ally rest the tube across a branch or a bush. They 
take aim by the sight, precisely as a sportsman 
would do with a gun. Generally the head is thrown 
back a little to bring the tube in line with the eye. 





taking the nest. 


. 


species. 


at them in an instant. Such atumult as followed 
The girls d and ran, br 





furious were the bees, 





It was not without a spice of mischief that the boys 
broke great bunches of bushes for each of the girls, | of hunting-poison made by the Indians of these 
though we by no means foresaw the actual result. | countries, including the wourali and curare poisons, 
Provided each with a bush brush, for we could get 
nothing better there, the whole party drew near the 
nest. Then Ned took a long stick and threw the 
nest partly out. The bees were the yellow-backed 


A dozen or more of the insects flew out, and per- | 


es, and of course the. greater the uproar, the more | 


It is the poison, however, which gives the shoot- 


ing-tube its deadly efficiency. Of the several kinds 


that prepared by the Ticunas bears the highest mar- 
ket price, from the fact that it retains its strength 
longest. A little pot of it, the size of a hen’s-egg, 
sells for three and four dollars,—a large sum with 
the savages. 

When Mr. Burleigh of our party asked Hunehi 


| 


ceiving the light-colored dresses of the girls, darted how the poison was made, the Indian laughed and 


! abruptly turned his back to him, as much as to say, 


lishing their bush-  “That’s none of your business.” 


Old Yuaga, who had heard the question, gave usa 
suspicious look, and shook his head. But when we 


Through the meadow and not far from the nest came to offer them presents, to tell us how it wag 
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composed, they grew more pliable; and whe 
they found we had made our best offer (tw 
dozen fish-hooks and four clasp-knives), the 


consented withont any religious scruples what: 
Some of the plants of which it is manu- 


ever, 
factured were rare, they told us, and that it 
would take a number of hours, probably, to col- 
lect them. 


Quite early the following morning, Hunehi 


waked us, and on our creeping from beneath our | 


mosquito-curtains, beckoned us to follow. In 
the forest at the roots of a large samauma tree, 
a hundred yards from the hut, we found old 
Yuaga standing over a little fire which Iyate was 
feeding with twigs, 








y opened till the next morning. 


_THE YCUTH'S 


n During the afternoon the pot and its contents | 
© cooled; but Yuaga would not allow it to be | 
He then broke | 
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are ready to fight if they think their rights—! France has a right to be welcomed with open 
or what they call their rights—are in danger. arms. Some of her most heroic people were cop. 


the pot, the fragments of which, cleaving off, 
left a hard black cake of two or three pounds’ 
weight. 

On bringing it near the blaze of a candle, the 
outer surface softens, and the points of arTOWS | 
may then be smeared from it. 


| as the Danubian principalities. 


tyranny for a long time, but finally, those 


We put the cake in aglass jar and sealed it up | 
air-tight. 


| 
So long 


as it remains black it preserves its | sultan. 


strength. When it turns gray, we may know | they are independent. 
that its amiable virtues are departing. Such| The rest of Christian Turkey has continued 


crossed over from Asia into Europe, they drove | 
the Christians before them into what are known | 
The Christians | 
in all Northern Turkey suffered the harshest | 


| Servia, and in what is now Roumania, succeeded | 
in partially throwing off the yoke, and are now | 
It has not changed color any as yet. | ruled by princes who are only tributary to the| 


Five hundred years ago, when the Turks, nected with the early settlement of the land, for 
it was her persecuted Huguenots, driven from 
home by the decree of a tyrant, who found ref. 
uge on the shores of Carolina. France may be 
grateful to America for affording them shelter, 
and we may be grateful to France for sending 
hither such good and sincere colonists. Besides, 
we owe it to France that she came and helped us 
in a dark moment, when we were struggling to 


in| 


Except in the matter of paying tribute, | free ourselves from the English bonds; and that 


| s ° 
| She sent to us brave men, like Lafayette, Ro 


were old Yuaga’s directions to us. 
Armed with their long tubes, or sarbarcanes, 
| as they call them, and arrows dipped in this ugly 


compound, the Indian of the Amazons steals 


noiselessly through the dense, thick forests. 
The monkeys and birds are in the lofty tree-tops. 
| Without noise these fatal little shafts are puffed 
|}amongst them, and a whole flock may some- 
times be brought down before an alarm is 
raised, 
As a weapon for hunting, the shooting-tube is 
much better for these people than the rifle would 
| be. The effect of the poison is to suddenly stu- 


to | chambeau and De Grasse, to aid in achieving our 
| be 


under the most galling tyranny. Once a year, | final triumph. 
or oftener, the tax-gatherers have plundered the} Spain and Portugal will send representatives 
people without mercy. Other offenees have been | to the Centennial. The Spaniards must feel ip. 
| committed that are not even to be mentioned. | terested in a land which was discovered by the 
The poor people were helpless. Many and many | action of Ferdinand and Isabella, and a large 
a time have there been rebellions, in Montenegro, | portion of which was long under the rule of the 
especially, but they were always put down with | Spanish Crown. They fear, perhaps, lest we 
| should some day seize her fair isle of Cuba; and 


an iron and a bloody hand. | 
Now there has been an insurrection in the | this is one more reason for cultivating our friend. 
Herzegovina, and up to the time we write, it has ship. With Portugal we have had little to do; 
been a very successful one. This is partly be-| but our relations with her have always been 
cause the neighbors of the Herzegovinians have | friendly, and during the Revolution, Portugal 
taken part in the rebellion. The Turkish Chris- | gave us some valuable aid. 
Germany has millions of children settled on 


tians belong to the Sclavonic race, and it is the 
dream of many of this race that there will by-, American soil; there is, therefore, a bond between 
| 



























4 Pg en pefy the wounded animal. When a bird is 

A “the pricked by one of these arrows, its legs stiffen, 

iv. Pa A | its feathers ruff up, it totters and dies in from 

y Le a ge | one to two minutes. Monkeys live from five to 


seven minutes. 


They had suspended a small pot of earthen- 
ware over the fire from a pole. In the pot some 
clear water was bubbling, and just beginning to 
boil. They had collected little bundles of two | 
kinds of plants. One was a shrub with oblong | 
ovate, veined leaves, and having clusters of fruit | 
the size of a grape, of a yellow color, containing | 
each four seeds or stones like those of a raisin. | 
The other was a vine, with a fine, whitish-colored 
bark, bearing tendrils and large flowers of white, | 
lilae and violet. 


Old Yuaga’s first step in poison-making, was | 
to cut up the stem and leaves of the first-men- | 
tioned shrub, and cast them into the boiling wa- | 
ter. The fruit he threw aside as of no use. 

This, as it boiled, turned the water first yel- 
lowish, then to the color of deep rust. The boil- | 
ing of this alone continued for a luug tlime,—two | 
hours, at least. 

At length they skimmed out the bits of wood 
and sediment, leaving the pure, reddish liquor. 
Into this the old savage next seraped the bark of 
the vine, and threw in also the crushed flowers. 

All this time a brisk fire was kept up under 
the pot, and so fast as a scum rose, they removed 
it and stirred the liquor smartly. 

After the boiling of the mixture had proceeded 
for perhaps a half-hour longer, Yuaga took from 
a calabash three little packets made of cane-leaf 
tied with thread, and one after the other, emptied | 
the contents of each into the steaming pot, 


time to tear them in pieces before succumbing to 
the venom of the arrow. 

No danger attends the eating of birds or ani- 
mals killed by the poison. The poison itself 
may be eaten, it is said. It is only when intro- 
duced by a wound into the blood, that it is a 
fatal poison. 

As the natives of the Amazon forests go al- 
most or quite naked, and carry their poisoned 
arrows in open quivers, it is not strange that 
some of them are occasionally scratched or 
The first of these packages contained—so Hu- pricked with their own weapons, 
nehi told us—the powdered stings of a ray fish, | 
called by them dari-dari. 


In this case, they have only to fill their mouths 
Another of the pack- with salt or sugar, either of which is said to be 
ets was filled with the fangs and poison glands 


of many kinds of venomous snakes, dried and | 
The third was composed of the dry 
erushed bodies of the tosua-pira, or fire-ant. 


a certain antidote for the poison. 





a 
| AN IMPORTANT REBELLION. 

A very interesting and important series of 
events lately took place in the Herzegovina, a 
provinee of Turkey. The troubles may have 
| caused a great European war by the time this 
copy of the Companion reaches its readers; or 
they may have been wholly quieted and peace 
restored, The latter seems much more likely at 
the time we write. 

Whatever concerns the peace of Turkey, 
whether it be peace with her own subjects or 
with foreign countries, is a part of the great 
“Eastern question,” 


pulverized 


It would be wholly impos- 
sible to explain what that question is, except in 
outline. Turkey, as is well known, lies in both 
Europe and Asia, and Egypt in Africa is tribu- 
tary. This country lies between Russia and 
the full control of the Black Sea, that 
government has long coveted. 





which 


Peccaries endure a little longer. | This idea, the hatred which they bear towards the 





the shooting-tube is not often used against 
the jaguar; for the Indians dare not approach so 
near this savage brute, who would have ample 


and-by arise a Sclavonic empire, under the lead- | 


us and the great power of central Europe. From 
ership of Servia, entirely independent of Turkey. | 


Germany we have derived a most valuable, 

thrifty and orderly population. We are also in- 

Turks, and the common interests they have to-| debted to her for a noble literature, many inven- 

gether, have greatly swelled the number of rebels, | tions, such as printing, and the best music in the 
We have only touched upon the most impor- | world. 

tant points, but it can be seen both how danger- | 


With Italy we have had little to do asa nation, 
ous to Turkey this rebellion is, and how inter-| and the same may be said of Norway, Sweden, 
ested the other powers must be in the result. Itis| Denmark and Austria; but still, many people 
not easy to say what the Christian world should | from these nations have settled here, and have 
think of the matter; for on the one hand, the! thus formed a link between us and them. 

tyranny which a defeat of the rebels would re-| Switzerland we may greet as a sister republic, 
store is most detestable; and on the other hand, | enjoying republican freedom in the midst of 
their success would bring about the destruction | powerful monarchical neighbors; and we may 
of the Turkish empire in a shock of war that | heartily receive Russia as the only great power 
would be tenfold worse than any conflict of mod- | Which gave us her hearty sympathy during the 
ern times. War of the Rebellion. We have welcome in our 
hearts for all; and the more nations that are 
represented, the better pleased we shall be. 


+or- - 
HOPE. 


Hope, though slow she be, and late, 
Yet outruns swift Time and Fate; 
And aforehand loves to be 
With most remote Futurity. 
Hope, though she dies, 
Imimortal ie, 
Andfin Fruition’s fruit doth fairer rise. 


Hope is comfort in distress; 
Hope is in misfortunes bliss; 
Hope in sorrow is delight; | 
Hope is day in darkest night. 
Nor wonder at 
This riddling knot, 
For Hope is everything which she is not. 





+> 
THE THUMB. 

In Judges 1: 6, it is written that the children 
of Israel, in taking possession of the land of 
Canaan, captured Adoni-bezek, one of the many 
kings of the country, and cut off “his thumbs 
| and his great toes.”” And this was a righteous 
retribution, as Adoni-bezek acknowledged, for 
he himself had treated seventy kings in this 
way, so that they lived on the crumbs from his 
table. 

Attirst sight the cutting off of the thumbs does 
not appear to be a very severe chastisement, yet 

if we consider it closely we shall find that, 
especially in those days, it was a very grievous 
mutilation. We are apt to speak depreciatingly 
of the thumb. When a person is awkward we 
say, “All his fingers are thumbs,” and when a 
book has been abused, we speak of it as having 





ae 
EUROPE AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

It is now certain that, at the great celebration 
which is to take place next summer at Philadel- 
phia, the representatives of almost every Euro- 
pean nation will be present. 

There are many reasons why it is proper that 
Europe should take an interest in America, and 
share in the rejoicings which a century of amaz- 
ing growth and progress, and our present great- 
ness and power, call forth. There is scarcely a) been “thumbed.” 
country beyond the Atlantic which is not con-| But in truth the thumb is one of the most im- 
nected with us by ties of friendship or of inter- | portant members we have. It is not an exag- 
est; and however widely our democratic form | geration to believe that all the greatest works of 
varies from the systems of the European coun- man have been wrought by his thumb,—that is, 
tries, they cannot but respect our rise to be their | they would have been impossible without it. 


equal in power and civilization. | The opposition of the thumb to the fingers ren- 


In the first place, many of the European coun- | ders the hand a most serviceable instrument. 
tries had much to do with settling our continent, | Were other animals endowed with all the in- 
telligence of man, they could not accomplish 


what he does unless they were likewise endowed 





and in making a nation in what were once the} 
wilds of America. It was an Italian who, with | 
Spanish ships and Spanish crews, rediscovered ; with thumbs. In the case of Adoni-bezek and 
America in 1492, It was Englishmen who este-| his captives, the amputation of the thumbs put 
nized New England and Virginia. The French | an end to their career as warriors, for they could 
settled in the Carolinas and Lonisiana. Span-! no longer draw the bow or wield the spear, and 
iards built the first town in Florida, Swedes} hence they were not worthy to be kings. In 
established themselves in Delaware. Dutchmen! these days a man bereft of his thumbs would 
founded New York and Pennsylvania. not be quite so helpless; but he could not write; 

Foremost among the nations, England is con-| he could not wield any implement with dexterity. 
nected with us by close ties of blood, memories, If, then, the thumb is a short member, it is by 
friendships and interests. We are, above all, the | no means to be despised. Nor let it be regarded 
descendants of Englishmen. Up to within a lit-| as promotive of awkwardness, but the contrary. 

























All these pleasant ingredients were stirred in, 
and the tire kept smartly burning. The steam | 
gave off a rank, sickly edor, which was nauseat- | 
ing to the last degree. : 


The mixture flavored with all these tid-bits, 
they allowed to boil for at least two hours more. 
It was near noon, indeed, before they let their | 
fire go down 

The 


treacle, and was almost as black as tar. The 


old Indian lifted the pot off the coals, and cov- 
ered it while the liquid was still blubbering, 
with a large leat, over which he placed a sod to 
Keep in the steam 


other ways a bulwark against assaults upon her 
possessions in India. 
| est in the question, as some of the northern prov- 

inces of Turkey would fall to her if the empire 
of the Porte should be broken up with her assist- 
ance. 


great powers are directly interested in the exist- 

ence or the downfall of the Turkish empire; but 
liqnior had by this time become thick like | those who wish to see it destroyed prefer to 

} . . o 

choose the time, in order to get the most profit 

out of 


without or from within, all Europe is at once on 
the alert. 


what is to be done, and most of the governments 


tle more than a century, England was our coun- 
try; her laws were ours, her literature was ours, 
her manners and customs were ours. Twice we 
have fought against her, but generations have 
come and gone since then, and the old wounds, 
it is to be hoped, are pretty much healed. 

England cannot but be prond of the wonderful 
growth of a people descended from herself, very 
nearly of kin with her, who have adopted her 
laws, read her books, speak her tongue, and are 
the outgrowth of her own greatness; neither can 
we forget, despite our wars and struggle for 
freedom against her, that Old England has given 


England fancies that Turkey forms in this and 


Austria, too, has an inter- 


Therefore it will be seen that several of the 


it. When Turkey is threatened from 


A man is not half a man with his thumbs cut off. 
It is true the thumb would be of almost no use 
without the aid of the fingers, but added to them, 
it not only makes their number five instead of 
four, but, like a cipher placed after a figure, it 
increases their power ten times, turning five into 
fifty. The superiority of mankind over the other 
animals was thus insured, even in his creation, 
by the simple expedient of causing one of his 
fingers to meet the other four. 
——_+oe—____—_- 


QUOTATIONS. 





us much that is best in our political, social and 
religious life. It is pleasant to know that emi-| 


nent men from England will be present at the 
Centennial, 


The sovereigns consult together as to 





To introduce a quotation from a popular author 
when speaking or writing is sometimes a sign of la- 
ziness or a feeling of inability to stand alone, but in 
many cases it is a plan adopted with very good effect, 
jving point to an argument or enabling one fo eX 
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Thus, | close of the year, he found that he had spent one 
| penny more than he had recorded. For days and 
weeks that penny was on his mind, and he laid 
awake at nights, trying to recall how it had been ex- 
pended. But memory was at fault, and all his 
| efforts were vain, till crossing one of the London 
| bridges, where there was a penny toll, it suddenly 
| flashed upon him that he had crossed the same 
| bridge twelve months before, and had neglected to 
| put down the penny. He was so delighted at the 
discovery, after the long perplexity, that he cele- 
| brated the event by a great extravagance, going into 
| a neighboring coifee-house, and ordering a foaming 


press a grew deal more than is actually said. 
ss the course of conversation instead of stating at 
iength that certain conduct would be likely to shock 
the prejudices of society, and be deemed eccentric, 
the same idea may be expressed more pithily by a 
quotation from Mr. Thomas Morton, “What will 
Mrs. Grundy say ?”” 
“Or if you wish an argument against treating 
everybody alike, with the same diet, doctoring or 
joctrine, where will you find a better than the fa- 
liar quotation from Beaumont and Fletcher? 





ni 
«What's one man’s poison, signor, 
Is another’s meat or drink, 


themin reading. On his way to his place of busi-| 
ness he thought over what he had cal. A very con- 
siderable portion of his extensive knowledge relat- 
ing to the condition and commerce of the world was | 
thus obtained. Many persons who have little time 
for reading have pee. tree which enable them, 
when busy, to think over what they have read. We 
could name an able and well-known thinker who 
formed his habits of thinking while at work on his 
farm. He read as he had leisure, andthought over 
what he had read while following the plough or 
swinging the scythe. 

How shall Tread? Read with concentrated atten- 
tion. Be sure to understand the meaning of every 
sentence and every word, Notice the connections of 
thought, and see whether they are natural. Scruti- 









—— 
A FASHIONABLE DISH-CLOTH. 
However well acquainted one may be with the 
words and grammar of a language, he will be liable | 
to make great mistakes unless he is also familiar | 


with such common usages as are sometimes consid- | liquid without taking out the cork, but when a liquid 


ered “slangy.”’ Taking up a French paper the other 
day, What was my astonishment to read that the | 
Duchess of A appeared at court with a dish- | 
cloth over her shoulders; her dress also being | 
trimmed with the same. Another lady had her en- | 
tire costume of dish-cloth. Was ever such extraor- | 
divary attire heard of before? What will the ladies 
of Paris do next? The word used was “ Torchon,” | 
which in the dictionary has no other meaning but 
sdish-clout.”” In my astonishment, [ had recourse to 
a French dressmaker, who informed me that the 
word also signifies “Cluny lace,” a very rich and el- 
egant article of dress. | 
This reminds me of a clergyman of Virginia, who | 
hal acquired at home,as ho supposed, a perfect | 
knowledge of the French language. On his first | 
yisit to Paris he expected to have no difficulty what- | 
everin talking or understanding French, He ac- | 
cordingly went to a hotel where English was not | 
spoken. On telling the landlady that he wanted a | 
room, she inquired, “Are you a garcon?’’ This was | 
the first question he had been asked, and it was a! 
puzzler. “Garcon means a boy,” the clergyman 
said to himself, “but Lam forty-five. It also means 
awaiter; but she surely does not take me for one, | 
because of my white cravat.” He could not answer. | 


He afterwards learned from a friend that “garcon”’ | 
also means a “bachelor,” and the landlady simply | 
meant to inquire whether he wanted a single or | 


double room. 








—_—-+@>—_— 
A GOOD RULE IN TRAVEL, 

Many people take a large license of conduct in 
travelling. Temperate at home, unblemished in 
life, and opposed in principle to theatres and doubt- 
ful amusements, when they visit European cities or 
places remote from their places of residence, they 
venture to indulge in many things which at home 
would be absolutely forbidden. They taste the 
wines of France and Italy, and the beer of England 
and Germany, and visit the low theatres of Paris 
and London and Berlin. 

Some even go much farther, and stain their moral 
purity, and defile their consciences, by grosser indul- 
gences. They excuse themselves under the pre- 
tence that they are abroad to see the world; that no- 
body will know of their faults, and their example 
cando no harm. How much nobler was the con- 
duct of the poet Milton, when he visited the Conti- 
nent in early manhood, when his passions were at 
flood-tide, and could say on his return, “I take God 
towitness that in all those places where so many 
things were considered lawful, I lived sound and 
untouched of all profligacy and vice, having this 
thought perpetually with me,—that though I might 
escape the eyes of men, I certainly could not the 
eyes of God.”’ 


> 


FLASHY TALK. 

How can people talk with each other when fifty 
miles apart ? 

“By means of flashes,” says Mr. Mance; and this, 
he further declares, is Mance, not Romance. 

All you need is a little mirror, arranged on pivots, 
with a hole scratched in the middle of the quicksil- 
ver back, at which to place your telescope. Put this 
in the sun, and the thing is done,—as quick as a 
flash. 

This simple instrument the inventor calls a Helio- 
graph, but the name “Far Flasher’ would be more 
descriptive. According to the Morse system of tele- 
graphy, letters and words are represented by dots 
and dashes, in the new system by spots and flashes, 
—short flashes serving for dots and long flashes for 
lines. The plan has been tried in India, and in that 
clear atmosphere has succeeded at a distance of fifty 
miles. In misty climates it would not of course be 
so useful, and at night using a lamp or electric light, 
instead of the sun, the flashes could be seen only at 
a comparatively short distance. 

During the siege of Paris, the besieged could have 
conversed with their friends outside without diffi- 
culty, and without danger of their communications 
being intercepted by the enemy, had they been pro- 
vided with this instrument, one of the chief merits 
of which is that it is so simple and cheap. 





———_—_+o+— 


A CAREFUL SCOTCHMAN. 
Scotland has few natural advantages, and it re- 
quires great shrewdness united with industry, to ac- 
Quire wealth in that country. Scotchmen, there- 
fore, learn in early life to be prudent and thrifty, 
Saving the pennies to make the pounds. A good 
Story, illustrating this extreme carefulness, is told of 


James Chalmers, brother of the celebrated theolo- 
gian, 


| tankard of 


| scarcely larger than pinheads. 
| rise in tiny spirals until the bottle reached the bot- 


nize every conclusion, and see whether it follows 
from the premises, and see whether the premises are 
true. Fix.the train of thought in your memory, so 
that you can think it over when the book is laid aside. 
Dwell on each striking thought, that it may bring 
related thoughts to your mind, Let the book become 
so familiar to your mind that it seems to be a part of 
it. A-single book thus studied, provided it is the 
work of a first-rate mind, will not failto produce 
great mental improvement. 


+o 
SEVENTY DRINKS A DAY. 
Queer people frequently are placed in the witness 
box of acourt. A horse-trader made the following 
testimony recently before a Western judge: 


porter, 
eee ee 


HOW THE WATER GOT INTO 
SOTILE, 


It would be an exploit to filla sound bottle with 


THE 


manages to do this of itself, the why and how are 
well worth inquiring about. That “water seeks its 
level” is a well-known law, and its power to make 
room for itself and occupy all places will never cease 
to be wonderful, Under huge pressure it has even 
been known to force its way through the pores of 
hammered gold; and that being true, it is easily seen 
that it might find its way through a cork. The 
Sacramento Union has this account of an experi- 
ment by some scientific gentleman who recently 
made a trip to Lake Tahoe: 


“How many drinks had you taken that day?” 
“One or two. I generally drink when I feel dry.” 

“Well, how many drinks do you usually take ina 

| day?” 

| “Sometimes one or two; sometimes ten or twelve, 

I have taken as many as seventy drinks ina day.” 

| “Ah! seventy drinks, did you say ?’’ 

“Yes, I said seventy.” 

“About how much did you take at a drink ?”’ 

“About halé a tumblerful.” 

“And did you not get drunk?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Seventy drinks did not make you drunk?” 

“No, sir.”” 

“What kind of liquor did you drink?” 

“Water!” 

“That will do. 





The — of the water at great depth is enor- 
mous, being nearly one pound on the square inch for | 
each two feet of descent. Ordinarily a tightly-corked | 
bottle is crushed inwards before reaching a depth of 
sixty feet. Out of mere curiosity we lowered an 
empty champagne bottle. (N.B.—it was empty when 
we started from shore.) We had carefully driven 
the cork into the neck of the bottle as far.as possi- 
ble, and the larger portion still projected above the 
rimor mouth. Letting it descend slowly, we watched 
intently for the air-bubbles which should bring us 
word that the bottle had been crushed. | 
At last the bubbles came, but not in the form we 
expected. Instead of being large, as when a bottle 
is suddenly filled under water, they were minute, 
They continued to 


You may come down.” 





THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGANS, 
We last year offered, among our most costly yearly 
presents to subscribers, these very superior organs. 


tom. Upon bringing it again to the surface, we 
We called them “American Organs,” which, in a 


found the cork driven wholly into the neck, so that 


the upper part was fully half an inch below the top | sense, was their correct name,—but, as they were 
of the bottle. The bottle was completely filled with ‘ 6 y 


water, and was corked so tightly that not a drop | manufactured by the Smith American Organ Com- 
could escape. We thus found ourselves in posses- | pany, their proper designation should have been the 
sion of a self-corked bottle of condensed water from | «“SyrTH AMERICAN ORGANS.’’ It is said that a rose 
pote bongo Sy Brome which deserves under any other name would smell as sweet,—and 

we are sure these organs will recommend themselves 
by their fine melody and beautifal appearance, even 
if by mistake they did not receive their full baptis- 
mal name. It gives us pleasure to make this correc- 
tion, and to give our hearty endorsement to the su- 
perior character of the instruments manufactured 
by the Smith Amoricau Organ Company. 


HENRY CLAY’S CRACK “SHOT.”’ 
A story much like the following is told of Daniel 
Webster during a Western journey—and possibly it 
is the same one with changed names. It is more 
likely to be true of Clay than of Webster. 


At another time Clay was visiting a backwoods 
county in Kentucky, where the man who could fire 
the best shot stood highest in esteem, and the man 
who couldn't fire at all was looked upon with con- 
tempt. He was canvassing for votes, when he was 
approached by some old hunters, one of whom told 
him that he would be elected to Congress, but that 
he must first show how good a shot he was. Clay 
declared that he never shot with any rifle except his 
own, whicli was at home. 
“No matter. Here’s ‘Old Bess,’’’ answered the 
hunter, giving him agun, “and she never fails in the 
hands of a marksman. She’s put a bullet through 
many a squirrel at a hundred yards, and has let day- 
light through a red-skin at twice that distance. If 
you can shoot with any gun, you can shoot with ‘Old 
Bess,’ ” | 
A target was set up, and Mr. Clay aimed “Old | x 
Bess’’ at it. He fired faint-heartedly, but the shot | bien 3 ee <r ato ee 
struck the ae mi eo a > ant 1 hi This cut represents one of the most approved styles. It 
A chance shot! a chance shot!” cried his oppo- | i, made of dark blue cloth, and we warrant it to be in all 
nents, F = 3 |respects a first class cap. Three German silver letters 
“Never mind,” he answered. “You beat it, and | accompany each cap. e are prepared to furnish 
then I will.” | these caps in large quantities to schools or classes. The 
- No one could beat, and Mr. Clay had too much | sizes range from 63g to Ue Single caps are sent to any 
sense to try again. address, postage paid, for $1 50. 


a. 
MORE FIGHT THAN THEY WANTED, 

One way to annihilate an evil is to make it certain- 
ly fatal. Ifthe time ever comes when new and more 
destructive fire-arms make battles inevitable death 
to those engaged in them, war will become too dread- 
ful a way of arbitration to be ventured upon. Ap- 
plying this principle, a story is told of how a certain 
French colonel put a stop to duelling on the part of 
officers in his regiment. 


This regiment was famous for the duels its officers 
fought among themselves and with other parties. 
The matter, however, grew to be such an annoyance 
that at last the authorities appointed a new colonel, 
aman who, it was expected, would stamp out all 
nonsense. Very soon two officers applied for per- 
mission to fight a duel, and to the surprise of every- 
body it was granted. The men went out, slightly 
wounded each other, declared honor satisfied, and 
returned. The Colonel sent for them to come to 
him as soon as they had recovered. “When officers 
tight,” said he, ‘in the regiment [ have the honor to 
command, they kill. Go!” The men went out 
again, wounded each other severely, and were six | com 
months recovering. Still again and again they were | speak and define correctly. It contains 
sent out, till at last they killed each other, and the | Rules for Pronunciation, 
practice of duelling disappeared from that and from Rules for S 
many other pupeeet. ee story . — ee —- | 

estion that many of the European duels of the day _ . ‘~- 
oe not moral in intention. If the code insisted up- FFA , f-)  —_— 
on death in every instance, duels would be of ex- Metric Syst-m of Weights and Measures, 
tremely rare occurrence, even in France. Modern Biographical Names. 

Words and Phrases from Foreign Languages 





GET READY FOR SCHOOL. 


BOY’S SCHOOL CAP. 














GOLD SCHOOL BADGE. 





try. 
“Book” and “ 


—_ it, postage paid, to any part of the country, for $1. 


will make a liberal discount, 





authority. 





different ways, 


————+9 
READING TO ADVANTAGE, 

It is one thing to read much, but quite another to ! 
| read to profit. One may read many books, and get 
| little good from them; another may read few books, 
and acquire much knowledge and great powers of 
conversation. An exchange has some wise sugges- 
tions on the way to read: | 


illustrated with 250 cuts. ¥ 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 95 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
{ 41 Temple Place. 5 Boston, Mass. 





BRACKET SAW BRIGADE. 


This cut represents the SCHOOL BaDGE or Pin which is 
worn by many schoolboys and girls throughout the coun- 
It is made of solid gold, and with its emblems, the 
mp of Learning,” it makes a beautiful 
ornament. The pin is handsomely engraved. We will 


8.—To schools or classes desiring a large number we 


Webster’s Common School Dictionary. 


WeEBSTER’S Dictionaries are regarded as the standard 
The Common School Edition should be the 
nion of every school boy and girl who desires to 


Re ing, 
A List of Words spelled in two or more 


It has been recently revised, contains 400 pages, and is 


For Singing Schools. 


No book can be better fitted to provide agreeable musi- 
cal entertainment mingled with instruction than the 


!! SONG MONARCH ! ! 


By H. R. Pacokgr,. assisted by L. O. Emerson, 
PRICE '75 CTS. 


It contains the Singing School Course, usual in Church 
Music Books, with abundant exercises, etc., and, in addi- 
tion, a fine collection of cheerful Easy Glees tor practice, 
thus rendering it quite as interesting as a good easy Glee 
200K. 











Musical Societies will bear in mind our new CHORUS 
CHOIR ($1860 per doz.), by Dr. Tourjee; also, Perkins’ 


e\nthem Book ($1 50); both fine collections for Choral 


Associations and for Choirs, 


For Choirs! 


The latest collection of Church Music by the successful 
compiler, H. R. Palmer is 


!! THE LEADER!! 


Not quite as large nor as expensive as other recent 
Church Musie Books, it still contains a great variety of 
Metrical music, Anthems, ete., etc., in addition to the 
usual Singing School Course. L.O. EMERSON contributes 
a large number of tunes. 


Price $1.38, or 812 per doz. 


Sold by all music dealers. 
price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sent, post-free, for retail 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale ; with Flask, Punch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 


bill. Send — for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 37—26t 


COLD AND SILVER INK. 
The same as used by Card-writers. It can be used with 
asteel pen, and retains all the brilliancy of the metals. 
Either kind sent postpaid for 25c., or both for 40c. Ad- 
dress F. C. Smit, Bridgeport, Ct. Lock box 348.  37—le 


CARDS AND CARD CASES. 
4 Neatly Printed Visiting Cards (6 tints), or, one faney 
Card Case, 10 ets. and 3-ct. stamp; doth for 25 ets. 
50 nice assorted cards (no two alike), 30 ¢. 
Iscts. CLinton Bkos., Clintonville, Ct. a7 


Agents’ outfit, 
bteow 
250 ASSORTED DECALCOMANIE PIC- 
vo tures and Instructions, 25 cts.; 100 Beautiful Pic- 
tures, 50 cts.; 25 Gem Chromos, 25 cts.; 60 for 50 cts.; 2 
Sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cts. 
37—It PHELPS & MATSON, Lombard, Il. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST 
BE will do the work ot a $250 
proses. 4x6, $14; 6x4. S37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, iN * Ai. 
&e., $5. Stamp for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 2 
Brattle St., Boston, Estab. 1847, 
21—26¢ 





2 MIXED CARDS, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts.; 
or 20 Blank Scroll Cards, without name, 10 cts. 
Blank Cards for sale, all styles. Samples and Price List, 


l0cts. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 37—I1t 


SOC “PER CENT. profit to Agents. 50 cts. for out- 
tit; worth eight times the cost to anybody. Ad- 
dress Manager of M. M. Co., Groton, N. Y. Box 320. 


INSTRUCTION IN TACHYGRAPHY. 

Cc. M. WOOSTER, Tachygraphic Teacher and Re- 
porter, will give lessons in Lindsley’s Phonetic System of 
rapid writing to those who may desire to learn the most 
practical system of short hand now in use. It is useful, 
simple and legible. Special attention given to lessons by 
mail. Inquiries promptly answered. Terms easy. P.O. 
Address, Bridgewater, Litchfield County, Conn. 37—2t 


ENCLISH, FRENCH AND CERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. Louise Putnam will open the tenth year of her 
school, Sept. 30, 1875. at her residence, No. 68 Marl- 


borough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. , 
Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. Benja- 
min H. Paddock, D. D., Bishop of Massachusetts; also to 
Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Central 
New York; Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, D. D., Harvard University. 
Cireulars may be obtained by addressing Miss 
Putnam. 31—9t 
AMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.— Misa Williams’s School reopens Sept 15. 
AVA WILLIAMS, Worcester, 








For cireulars, address Miss / 
Mass. Refers to Rev. E. Cutler, D. D., Ex-Gov. 
P. L. Moen, Esq., Hon. W. W. Rice. 


Bullock, 
31—8t 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER * \ico(te"; 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. " Brows & C - 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 


WANTE We desire in every city and county an 


'e agent for the exclusive sales of a staple ar- 
ticle in the grocery line. Energetic men with little capi- 
tal may make $5,000 per annum. Address Manhattan 
Manfg. Co., 147 Reade St., N. Y. 37—2 


CARD 50 White Bristol, or 1 doz. Glass, 25 cts. Snow- 
le flake or Marble per doz., 20 cts. Damask and 
Granite, 15 cts. Other styles at low rates. Samples for 
stamp. Want AGENTS; outfit 25 cts. Try us. 
3si— J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 
NE DOZEN CARDS, with your name beautifully 
printed on them, sent postpaid for TEN CENTS, 
Agents wanted everywhere, to whom large cash commis- 
sions will be paid. Send stamn for samnles and terms, 
CHROMO SENT WITH EACH ORDER. Ad- 
dress F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 37—It 


T TAQ To tit any Sewing-Machine sent for 
50 cts. per dozen., postpaid. A. F. 
HENRY, Brockton, Mass. 37—tf 
“A GENTS WANTED everywhere. Addres 
LA M'f’g Co., 81 Fulton St. Boston, Mass, 
$ HE PERUVIAN SYRUP being free from alco- 
hol, its energizing effects are not followed by reaction, 


0., 



















EAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards.dc. An article that every- 

wt body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
RY any name, business or address. ‘ery profit- 
Oy able, amusing and instructive for the young. 
No.8 Sb with 8 alphabets type. NO.2 $2 
with 5 alphabets. No.3 3. with 11 alpha- 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. De- 
livered anywhere by mail free. Agents wanted 


GOLDING & Co.,14 Kilby St, Boston. 











Abbott Lawrence, when a clerk, kept a book on | ANSWERS TO EXAMPLES IN Last NuMBER. 


the window-ledge of the room in which he took his 





He kept a strict account of all his income and ex- 
Penses, and onec in balancing the account at the 





meals, that if he chanced to enter the room a few 


minutes before the meal was served, he might spend Example No, 2-54 miles, 174 rods, and 9 feet. 





Example No. 1—10 miles, 72 rods, and 12 feet. Bamily Printer cere ees, Pearle 


Poon” PRIN TSU FITS caso: i 
rinter for Cards 4 Clothing $1to3. Plamond 


Job work $2510135. GOLDING&GO NAb) 5'.BQSt0N- 






























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


SEPT. 16, 1875, 














SCORN NOT. 


Sorrow hath touched her—scorn her not! 
Her looks are wan and wild; 

An age of wretche:Iness has passed 
Since those pale lips have smiled. 

A loving mother, happy wife, 
Her household gods her pride, 

Her life appeared one dream of bliss 
Until her treasures d ed. 

*Tis said she idolized her home, 
Her husband, and her boys, 

And knew no higher good to seek 
When parted from her joys; 

But O! more sad and mournful far 
This thought but makes her lot, 

Of peace, and health, and mind bereft, 
Ye happy, scorn her not! 


Sorrow hath touched him—scorn him not! 
His haughtiness is bowed; 
‘o see him in his lonely grief 
You would not think him proud. 

A cold, hard man the world condemns, 
Unloving and unloved; 

No tale of wrong, no bitter tears 
His stony heart e’er moved; 

But now, in misery untold, 
He bends his trembling knee,— 

O, surely such great woe as his 
Untouched we cannot see. 

His only hope, his only joy, 
Lies in that narrow bed— 

His only daughter, fair and young, 
She loved him—she is dead! 

The light is gone from out his life, 
All dim and dark his lot, 

A weight of lead is on his heart; 
In pity, scorn him not! 


Sorrow hath touched him 
Ilis reckless youth is past; 

An outcast, wretched and forlorn, 
He ventures home at last; 

His father’s curse upon his head, 
The curse of ten long years, 

He stands now by that father’s grave, 
And wets it with his tears; 

His mother’s tomb is lately made— 
This is the worst to bear— 

Alas! is his the answer to 
Her oft-repeated prayer? 

He stands a broken-hearted man, 
Allangry thoughts forgot; 

A lifetime all missnent he rues; 
In mercy, scorn him not! 


scorn him not! 








a 
For the Companion. 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 

“Chaplain,” said a young soldier, with a per- 
plexed look in his pure, finely intelligent face, 
“chaplain, it isa hard thing to live a Christian 
life in camp. Lvery night when I kneel down 
in the barracks to pray, the boys raise a great 
laugh, and sometimes throw things at me, so I 
get no peace. What ouglit I to do?” 

The chaplain was an casy-going man, holding 
his position for pay, with but little conscience 
for its duties and responsibilities. 

“Why, my dear fellow, I would go to bed with- 
out kneeling down to be insulted, and then I 
would lift up my heart secretly to God.” 

The young man seemed to wish to press the 
subject further, but hesitated. 
not satisfactory. It did not meet his clear views 
of duty, It was evident that a conflict was going 
on in his mind. He turned away slowly, saying, 
“T will try it, chaplain.” A week passed, and 
the two men met again, ‘“Well,’’ said the chap- 
lain, referring to the subject of the last inter- 
view, “how have you succeeded ?” 

“T tried your plan for a few days, but it gave 
me no comfort. It seemed like refusing to per- 
form a duty, and therefore like denying Christ, 
I feel that my religion is worth more to me than 
anything else, and that moye depends upon it. 
Christ is really dearer to me than any earthly 
thing. I could not take a false position, so I re- 
turned to my old way of praying.” 

“Do the boys annoy you now?” 

“No, chaplain. 


The answer was 


They did the first night. The 
next night Frank came and knelt down beside 
me, and laid his arm on my shoulder. You 
know I love Frank. It touched me to the heart, 
and I trembled. When I arose, he locked his 
arm in mine, and said, ‘I wish you would pray 


for me.’ Last night all of the boys knelt with 
Frank and me in prayer. I think I did right, 
chaplain.” 


It was after the battle. The mountains rose 
dark in the distance, and the silver bow of the 
September moon was mirrored on the Tennessee. 
Dark forms flitted hither and thither over the 
field, gently taking up the wounded and bearing 
them away. A voice said, feebly,— 

“Chaplain!” 

“Frank?” 

“Tam dying,—you know Charlie,—tell him’— 

“Well?” 

“Tell him, — Charlie is a Christian, you 
know” — 

“Yes.” 

“Tell him I am glad that this did not happen 
two weeks ago. He will understand.” 


+> 


office of his grandfather, who held a position 
under the federal government, and wishing to 
write, he was about taking a sheet of letter 
| paper from the desk. 

| “What are you about there?” said the old 
| gentleman, y 

| “Getting a sheet of paper,’’ said he. 





strictly honest official; “that paper belongs to 
the government of the United States.” 


42> 
+or 





A THRILLING SCENE. 


Spaniard. 


sibility and taste, hardened to sights of cruelty. 


autumn a 1841. Notice had been posted in all 


subjection. 
On the appointed day, the vast amphitheatre 
was filled to overflowing with an eager crowd, 
Two bulls had been killed and dragged away, 
and then a flourish of trumpets announced the 
coming of the hero of the day. 
With a roar, El Moro entered upon the scene. 
He was truly magnificent;—a bovine monarch,— 
black and glossy, with eyes of fire, dilating nos- 
trils, and wicked-looking horns. The picadores 
attacked him warily, andl baried theirbanderillos 
(small, dart-like javelins, ornamented with ri 
bons, and intended to goad and infuriate). 
The bull had killed three horses off-hand, and 
had received eight banderillos in his neck and 
shoulders, when, upon a given signal, the pica- 
dores and matadores suddenly withdrew, leaving 
the infuriate beast alone in his wild paroxysm of 
wrath. 
Presently a soft, musical note was heard, and 
directly afterwards a girl, not more than fifteen 
years of age, with the tasteful garb of an Anda- 
lusian peasant, and with a pretty face, sprang 
lightly into the arena, approaching the bull fear- 
lessly, at the same time calling his name: 
“Moro! Moro!—Ya voy!” 
At the first sound of the sweet voice, the ani- 
mal had ceased his fury, and turned towards the 
place whence it came, and when he saw the girl, 
he aay manifested pleasure. She came to his 
head and put forth her hand, which he licked 
with his tongue. Then she sang a low, sweet 
song, at the same time caressing the animal by 
patting him on the forehead, and while she sang 
the suffering monarch kneeled at her feet. Then 
she stooped and gently removed the cruel ban- 
derillos, after which, with her arm around £1 
Moro’s neck, she led him towards the gate of the 
torril. 
Until now the multitude had been held spell- 
bound, but when they saw the gentle mistress 
thus triumphant, a shout went up that shook the 
very walls. In an instant the ball turned, the 
flame again in his eyes, but the girl very soon 
subdued him, and led him out from the arena,— 
a prize which she was to carry back with her 
to her home. 


The little maiden who so charmingly acted her 
part in the drama of “Beauty and the Beast,’’ 
was a peasant girl of Espera; and the secret of 
her triumph was that the bull had been a pet of 


hers, which she had fed and cared for ever since 
he was a calf, 


42> 
or 


PITIFUL SIGHT. 
A lady correspondent of the Christian at Work, 
writing from India, describes some of the devo- 
tees and other characters whom she saw at Al- 
lahbad during a great mela, or religious anniver- 
sary there: 





They were about the vilest-looking creatures 
that it is possible to describe; it made you shud- 
der to think that humanity could be so degraded, 
and that, too, under the sacred name of religion. 
These men were all of them almost entirely nude, 
—none of them had any covering but one filthy 
little piece of rag, not more than a fig-leaf, and 


| As I stood and looked at this man, I could only 
The same bowed, dejected form; 

the same sad, mournful, yet patient, almost holy 
expression that you always imagine that a saint 

of God had; and | could not but ask myself, 

might not this man really be in earnest in think- 

| ing that he was thus acceptably worshipping his 
“Put it back, sir; put it back,” exclaimed the | god? And if so, would not he rise up at the last 
| day in condemnation of many a one in our Chris- 

|tian land who never knew what self-denial was 


think of Job. 


| for the sake of Christ‘ 





o>—___— 


——— 


of the uppermost dog in his throat, G 
tace took his hickory club and tried 
maddened animal’s jaw open, w hereupon the ¢ 
rious beast made a leap at the guard’s throat. “ 
Eustace quickly presented his right arm Wy 
| which the hound closed, biting through an — 
coat, undercoat, shirt and flannel undershirt ns 
the flesh of his arm, a very painful wound ce 
produced. ing 
A struggle then commenced between the guard 
and the attacking dog, the former using his club 
freely; but had it not been for the other }, 7 


uard Ens. 
to pry the 





A glimpse of something redeeming to relieve 
the brutal picture of a bull-fight must be as | 
grateful to us as exciting to the blood-loving 
The following account of a singular 
episode in the arena of these disgusting exhibi- | 
tions is from the Fireside Friend, and the re- | 
marks in the opening paragraph are a severe 
comment on the callousness of the Spanish sen- | 


One of the most thrilling scenes ever witnessed | ypon the remains. 
in the amphitheatre at Cadiz transpired in the grave. 


the public places that on a certain day the bull! that they had sat side by side while the years 
called El Moro (the Moor) would be introduced | yolled on 
into the arena, and that when he should have | a female, we judged. At last we found the re- 


been goaded to the utmost fury, a young girl) maining skull. 
would appear and reduce the animal to quiet | 


b- | by. 


THE MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 





and speculation on the part of antiquarics. 
editor of the Marshall (Mich ) Statesman has been 


‘State. He says: 

At least five centuries ago the mounds were 
built. We assisted in removing the earth, and 
were fortunate enough to be the first one to come 
Two bodies rested in one 
Both had fallen over, but, from the posi- 
tion of the few remaining bones, it was evident 


The first skull taken out was that of 


It was in a remarkable state of preservation. 
The teeth were perfect, and the cranium had not 
separated at the sutures The jaw had fallen 
off, but we recovered it from its resting-place 
deeper in the earth. No ornaments were found. 
| Chareoal was found over the heads. A few of 
| the larger bones alone remained, but they were 
| easily broken, and crumbled beneath a moderate 

ressure, 
| It has been shown that the custom was to bury 
}the personal ornaments and war implements 
| either with the body or in a separate mound near 
Hoping to find traces of pottery, &c., we 
| carefully investigated all hillocks near, but were 
| unsuecessful, 
| We preserved the most perfect skulls. From 
the plates in Foster’s work, we are able to decide 
that they are not the skulls of Indians. The 
larger one is that of a male, and, from the size of 
the leg-bones, we conclude he must have beena 
person of large stature. A_ peculiarity of the 
: Mound-builders is the unusual prominence of the 
nasal bone. 

These skulls show that this one must have 
been more than an inch in length, standing 
straight out from under the brow, like the beak 
of a bird. The locality in which we found this 
skull is such a one as Foster describes as being a 
favorite place of burial with the race. 


—_——_~+ao—_ ——_ 


THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 
“The Last Rose of Summer” inspired one of 

Moore’s sweetest and best-known melodies; and 
most of us can sympathize with the remark we 
find in the Christian at Work, ‘““When the last 
rose has dropped from the bush, I feel as if I had 
been to a funeral.’? Where the rose got its 
name, no one knows, but the literature of fancy 
has told more than one fairy story of its origin. 
Says the writer above referred to, poets of all 
ages have delighted to embalm it in verse, and 
mythology has invested it with a sacred origin. 
In one of “‘Anacreon’s Odes” occurs the follow- 
ing: 

“O, whence could such a plant have sprung ? 

Attend, for thus the tale is sung: 

When, hurried from he silvery stream, 

Venus appeared in flushing hues. 

Mellowed by ocean’s briny dews— 

When, in the starry courts above, 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 

Disclosed the nymph of azure glance, 

The nymph who shakes the martial lance; 

Thus, then, in strange, eventful hour, 

The earth produced an infant flower, 

Which sprung, with blushing tinctures drest, 

And wantoned o’er its parent’s breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hailed the rose, the boon of carth! 

With nectar drops, a ruby tide, 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed, 

And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 

Of him who sheds the teeming vine; 

And bade them on the spangled thorn 

Expand their bosoms to the morn.” 


The flower which thus, 





——“In strange, eventful hour, 
Sprung, with blushing tinctures drest,” 


The mounds found in several of the Western 
| States have long been objects of great curiosity 
The 


recently examining some of the mounds in his 





which came to the rescue of the guard, rte 
would have surely been torn to pieces for - 
other help was nigh. As it was, the victory y : 
one hardly bought. oe 

Having secured the enraged animal and, as 
the guard believed, subjected him sufficiently 
Eustace went into the warden’s office, where his 
wounds were dressed. About two hours later. 
Guard Lennan was making a tour of the yard 
with the hounds, when Guard Eustace happened 
to cross some distance off. 

The moment the hound heard his footsteps, he 
uttered a low cry, and bounded swiftly off in the 
direction of Eustace, who was apprised of his 
danger by a shout from Guard Lennan. Eustace 
turned, drawing his revolver at the same time 
and pulled the trigger as he saw the hound ap. 

roaching him. The first shot took effect, and 
<illed the animal. A_ few seconds later, and he 
would probably have had his fangs in the throat 
of the guard. 

The Siberian bloodhound is the most powerful 
and ferocious, and perhaps the most treacherous 
of the canine family. He never forgets an abuse 
and months, or even years, after receiving an jn. 
jury, will fly at the aggressor. The convicts at 
the penitentiary are more afraid of these animals 
than of the guards’ revolvers, and this accounts 
for the keeping of such beasts at the institution, 
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ESCAPED. 
The mercurial dexterity with which some cun- 
ning victims of circumstance manage to slip out 
of their awkward fix is often as amusing as it is 
wonderful, The Levant Herald relates the fol- 
lowing story: 







































































Kassim Pasha, when Minister of War for 
Egypt, was very particular in regard to the per- 
sonal appearance of his officers, and issued 
stringent orders that they should never appear 
unshaved in public. One day he met upon the 
streets a lieutenant who had bearded the Pasha, 
and disregarded his order. 

“To what regiment do you belong?” demand- 
ed the indignant Minister. 

“To the regiment at Abassueh,” respond- 
ed the frightened lieutenant. 

“Get into my caariage at once, so that J can 
carry you to the encampment, and have you 
publicly punished,” was the stern command 
which followed. 

The young man obeyed, and the twain rode 
along gloomily enough for some time, when the 
Pasha stopped his carriage and entered a shop 
for a few moments, to make some trifling pur- 
chase. Seizing the opportunity, the culprit 
sprang from the vehicle, darted into a neighbor- 
ing barber’s stall, and regained his post before 
the return of his — minus his beard. For 
the remainder of the route, the officer buried his 
face in his hands, and seemed the picture of ap- 
prehension. Abassueh was reached at last, and 
all the officers were assembled to witness the 
degradation of their comrade, who all the while 
kept well in the rear of his chief. 

“Come forward, you son of a dog!” cried the 
irate Pasha,—when there stepped before him an 
officer with a face as clean as a baby’s, anda 
look of the most supreme innocence. 

His excellency gave one long look of blank 
astonishment, and then, with an appreciative 
smile breaking over his war-worn features, 
turned to the assembled officers, and said,— 
“Here, gentlemen, your old Minister is a fool, 
and your young lieutenant is a captain.” 
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THEN AND NOW. 
“There is no new thing under the sun,” said 
the preacher, hundreds of years ago. A collec- 
tion of articles taken from the buried city of 
Pompeii illustrate the wise man’s words. Among 
them will be found a thousand or more of house- 






























































was, we suppose, the wild rose, whose petals cul- 
tivation has since so wonderfully multiplied and 





this was all the clothing they wore, winter and 
summer, 

There were about three hundred of these 
wretches, and each one had become very holy by 
some method of self-torture. Their hair and 
beards were all long and matted with filth; their 
bodies smeared with a mixture of cow-dung and 
ashes; some of them had a thick mixture of 
whitewash or white plaster, with one, two, or 
three broad stripes like blood down the forehead. 
In fact, every one of them was most loathsome 
to look at, 

One man I felt very sorry for. His body was 
all most foully smeared, but his face was tolera- 
bly clean, and his hair and his beard were all 
shaved off. He was an old man, with really a 
very mild, benevolent expression. He sat on a 
bed of ashes, with four fires built around him on 
either side; not, of course, close enough to burn 
him, but close enough to scorch him and canse 
great suffering; and of course he could not move 
to relieve the pain, as the fire was on either side. 
Hé sat all the time with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, apparently never moving a muscle, ex- 
cept when he would take up some of the smoul- 
dering ashes and place them on his bare, bald 











An OnD-FASHIONED OFFICIAL.—A gentleman 
states that when a boy he was one day in the 


head. He would keep them there till they were 
cold, and then remove them to replace them with | 
others equally hot, \ 


variegated that the original is hardly recognized. 
But simple and scant as the wild rose now shows 
amid its gaudier descendants, what one variety 
of the numerous family has ever been able to 
match the beauty of its bud? 


a> 
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ATTACKED BY A HOUND. 

The watch-dogs kept to secure houses and 
stores against bad men, are generally fierce and 
formidable to an enemy; but the watch-dogs of 
prisons, where bad men live in considerable num- 
bers, and may at some unknown opportunity 
rise and kill their guards, and break free, are al- 
most of necessity a far more ferocious and dan- 
gerous race of animals. Sometimes they grow 
sO savage as to turn against their masters. A 
late number of the Philadelphia Inquirer says: 

One night, a short time ago, Patrick Eustace, 
a trusty and faithful guard at the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, was going his rounds in the yard of the 
institution with the two Siberian bloodhounds 
kept there, when a fight was commenced between 
the latter. Fearing that one of the hounds was 
killing the other, which was down, and the teeth 











hold implements, such as are now used, invented 
and perfected by those who lived more than 1800 
years since. An exchange says: 
































Here you will see almost every kitchen uten- 
sil,—portable cooking-stoves, jelly, cake and but- 
ter moulds in the imitation of birds and flowers, 
pots, kettles, crocks, dishes, cups and saucers, 
spoons, knives and forks, dippers, skimmers, 
saucepans, frying-pans, lamps, lamp-stands, 
flesh-hooks, braziers for charcoal,—in a word, 
pretty much every kitchen, dining-room, or 
chamber article found in modern use entered 
into the economy of the daily life of Roman an- 
tiguity. : 

All the articles of a lady’s toilet, including 
jewelry of all kinds, gold and silver ornaments, 
corals and precious stones, were found in the 
houses of Pompeii. Taken from the retail shops 
were steelyards, balances, weights, and meas- 
ures. From a doctor’s office were recovered 
full set of surgical instruments, including “puli- 
kins” for extracting teeth, and trepans for drill- 
ing holes in the skull. There are any number of 
shoemaker, tailor, carpenter, and blacksmith 
tools, and, indeed, implements of almost every 
present mechanical operation. 
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THAT person is pronounced a philanthropist, 
who by pedal aay persistently propels 
pomological peelings from the precincts of the 
public promenade, 
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For the Companion, 


A YOUNG CANDY-MAKER. 


4 dear! it’s hard work making candy,— 
Far harder than one would suppose; 

My cheeks are like two balls of fire, 
And I’m frightened about my poor nose. 


There’s Katy, that lazy young vixen, 
Who lies with her book in the sun; 

She doesn’t exactly like “stirring,” 
But thinks eating excellent fun. 


And dear little Joe’s burnt his finger, 
And suffers so much, I’m afraid, 

That he'll never forget his affliction, 
Poor boy, till the candy is made. 


And Jennie is peeling the almonds, 

While Bessie stands near her and stares; 
She considers her duties important, 

And a reason for numerous airs. 


And Iam the only true worker, 
Although I don’t get much applause ; 

But then, I am burning my nose red 
Ina very agreeable cause. 


For after the eating commences 
Isha’n’t have much reason to grieve, 
But shall get my reward in reflecting 
That it’s better to give than receive! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
JACKO. 


He was a morsel of a thing when first brought 
tous, helpless and almost lifeless, 

He had struggled desperately, in his baby 
fashion, with his captors, and had only yielded 
when his strength had entirely gone. So when 
he came into our hands we could hold him 
stretched full length upon a single palm, like a 
dead bird. 

Such an odd little prisoner as he was; we had 
never seen a creature like him before. 

The resemblances he bore were various; to one 
he looked like a miniature black bear, to another 
like a fox, to another like a rat. 

His body was clumsy, which may have ac- 
counted for the bear likeness, and the other like- 
nesses were traceable to his having a face as 
shrewd and keen as ever a fox or a rat wore. 
Added to this was his one individuality,—his 
comical ringed tail. 

Something had to be done to revive him, and 
ve put a few drops of wine into some milk, and 
poured it down his unconscious throat. This 
roused him, and, after a little, he took the milk 
eagerly, 

From that moment his resistance vanished. 
Heliked the warmth of our hands, and seemed 
happiest when being held and petted. 

In an hour’s time he sat up on his tiny 
haunches, and amused himself with the ball of 
atassel which hung from my apron-cord, rolling 
itover and over between his little kid palms in 
adreamy, bewildered way. 

We named him Jacko, and little realized what 
arogue he would prove. 

Inorder the better to understand his possible 
disposition, we read whatever we could find 
about raccoons, and their habits, and found that 
they were counted very intelligent, though not 
always easily tamed. 


From the first, Jacko was very tractable and 
happy, and had as much ingenuity as a monkey 


for getting into mischief. 








He was very fond of sweets, and was at one 
time discovered in the pantry with the cork 
drawn from the molasses jug, and one arm 
thrust down the neck until it was well smeared, 


| when he drew it out and licked it off, repeating 


the operation with satisfaction to himself until | 
punished and driven away. | 





He was as docile as a lamb at sight of cake or 
candy, and held a bit, and nibbled it as daintily 
as a squirrel. 

He would search our pockets, drawing out one 
article after another, and casting them aside 
until he came to the sugar, and if that was not 
forthcoming, a thimble answered very well as 
booty. 

He always wore a very grave countenance, 
with an expression of pre-occupation, which 
gave one the certainty that he was studying up 
some new prank. 

He was, in truth, a real Guy Fawkes at plot- 
ting, and seemed never to repeat the same trick. 
Sometimes he was allowed to come up stairs 
in a room used as a general sitting-room, but in 
which there was a bed. Such a wild frolic as he 
had at these times, scampering into the closet 
and out, as if pursuing or pursued; getting up 
into chairs; ransacking work-baskets and pock- 
ets; and dancing, in sheer glee, real break-downs 
in the middle of the room. He generally ended 
up, when he got tired, by climbing upon the 
bed, carefully turning down the counterpane 
and crawling under it, covering his eyes with 
both of those little, black, expressive paws, and 
snoring prodigiously. ‘ 

As he grew older he became more wayward 
and less easily managed. He inclined to run 
away, and to be gone a day or two, which made 
us uneasy lest he should be killed. 

From these trips he would come back nearly 
starved, anggeither drenched with dew or cov- 
ered with dried mud, as if he had seen a stress 
of weather, and had not had proper conveniences 
for his toilet. 

He would submit, in most penitent fashion, to 
a general cleaning and renovating, nodding and 
dozing meanwhile, as if worn out with fatigue. 

These excursions became more frequent, until 
we were forced to try chaining him. This re- 
striction upon his liberty nearly broke his heart. 

Though the stake which held his chain was 
driven close to the flower-bed he most loved to 
despoil (he had been accustomed to steal out to 
it at every opportunity, and pull off the flowers 
with malicious little jerks), and though all about 
him was the green grass he loved to roll upon, 
yet his pathetic misery was more than we could 
endure, 


those little kid gloves in the most tragic manner, 


who came near him. 





Day after day he went from one odd trick to 
‘nother, with more caprices than there were 


hours in the day. 


He grew, and in time became somewhat larger 
than a large cat, with a beautiful bushy tail 


marked in distinct rings. 
He had a hopping gait, which was particu 


laty funny when he chose to besiege our feet, 
Which was generally his last resort if he had 


been thwarted in other undertakings. 


Every variegated hair on his body would 
bristle with mischief, and he knew very well 


vhat terror he inspired in such onsets. 


Up stairs and down he would follow the luck-| \ Ai Wiz ahi 
8 one whose slippers he intended to attack, : And & 
his eyes shining like black beads, and his human- 


king fore-paws ready to grasp their prey. 


The only defence against him, at such times, 
we Inmp of sugar, with which we were nearly 
uways armed,—sometimes, however, substitu- 


ting a white stone instead, which answered th 


Closed between him and his victim. 


Purpose of diverting him until a door could be | 


wv", 
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e suffer so much from his imprisonment. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He would stand on his hind legs and clasp 


uttering the most plaintive moans to every one 





Finally it was decided that even if he ran away 
and got killed, it was better than to have him 


So a bright red ribbon was tied about his neck, 


the badge would mark him as a pet, and his life 
would be spared. 

Then he was released, and proved his gratitude 
by all the fantastic performances of which he 
was capable. 

But his vagrant desires seemed to increase, 
and he would be gone for weeks at a time, com- 
ing back with but a hasty nod all round, as it 
were, but without the old show of delight and 
affection. 

It was very plain that his love for us was es- 
tranged by his new love for freedom. 

Finally he did not come back any more. We 
learned nothing for a long time of his fate, and 
could only hope that it had been a kindly one. 
At last we heard that a very large and plump 
raccoon had tried to enter the chamber window 
of a farmhouse some miles away, and had teen | t 
killed in the attempt. 

We knew, only too well, that it must have 
been our trustful Jacko, but never cared to ask 
if there was a bit of red ribbon tied round his | ; 
neck. Mrs. Ciara Dory BATEs. 
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DECLAMATION. 
They thought I couldn’t make a speech, 
I’m such a little tot! 
T'll show them whether I can do 
A thing or two, or not. 





Don’t be afraid to fight the wrong, 
Or stand up for the right— 

And when you've nothing else to say, 
Be sure you say—‘GOOD-NIGHT.” 


—____ +o+ —___ 


For the Companion. 

KATY’S BLUE BEDROOM. 
Katy was making a visit to grandma, 
For the first time in her life, she had come 
without mamma, and had a room to herself. 
It opened from grandma’s, and was called the 
blue bedroom, for the walls and furniture were 
blue, and the white window-curtains were looped 
up with blue ribbon. 
The carpet was blue and gray, and the patch- 
work quilt was in blue and white diamonds. 
Katy could look from the window right into a 
robin’s nest, in an elm close by; and all around 
were green fields and woods and hills. 
It was a long ride to grandma’s, and that 
night Katy went to bed early, pretty tired, and 
knew nothing more till the morning sunshine 
streamed into her windows, and the birds were 
singing. 
After breakfast, she fed Carlo and pussy and 
the chickens. 
There were two white kittens in the barn, and 
grandma promised her one to take home. 
Then she went to see the cows and horse, and 
gave them apples and carrots. 
She rambled about the farm all the morning, 
and in the afternoon had a nice ride with grand- 
ma, 
After tea, the dear old lady told stories, while 
they watched the sun setting in great waves of 
crimson and gold and purple,— a sight Katy did 
not see in her city home. And when the stars 
began to twinkle out, she went up to the pretty 
blue bedroom and was soon asleep. 
In the night she woke, and heard a strange 
noise, 
Katy was frightened. Could it be robbers? 
She was not afraid of ghosts, for her mother 
had never let her listen to ghost-stories, and had 
told her there were no such things; and Katy 
always believed what mamma said. 
But what could it be? 
She sat up and listened. 
Scratch, scratch, scratch !—it was in her room. 
Could Carlo or pussy have come in? 
She spoke softly, but there was only that 
scratching to be heard. and it was right under 
her bed, or in it. 





seo; a church ornament. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 
To unite; acarpenter. To pick; to blush. A 
pond; part of a wheel, Anger; an adjective. To 
Mart. 
9° 


BENEADED RHYMES. 
(Drop a letter in the last word of each line, as smart, 
mart, art.) 
All things in nature seem to 
A charm to leafy June to 
Her loveliness seems without 











The verdure fresh, the birds’ sweet ——., 
The baliny air, the singing ——, 
To murmur then betits us 





Yet oft with thankless hearts we ———, 
And murmur with a faith as 
As shown by Israelites of 








Fretting brings sorrow, thus I ’ 
If murmuring souls this truth shall —, 
*Twill joy and comfort give to . 








Follow the seed-time harvest -—, 
*Twill blessing bring to cot and 





Its fruit shall be enjoyed by . 


3. 
REBUS. 





Ways 
| Wd | 
Teaches the same lesson as No. 3, 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 
My first means under-sized or small; 
My second is used each day by all; 
Whene’er you do wrong my third you should do; 
My fourth « inan doco when he tears eqnmething 
through ; 
My fifth word means recent, or just caught, or new. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

An aquatic bird. A running bird. The title of 
ewish doctors. A long-eared animal. A yellow 
fruit. To scour the head. To swallow ¥ ndefi- 
nite. New fruit. A kind of bullet, aving no 
use. Outlaws. Not fat. To arch. <A tropical tree. 
To affirm positively. Genuine. A light, volatile 
fluid. 

The initials form the name of a common poison, 
the finals one of its antidotes. Cc. F. W. 


6. 
REBUS. 

















Six cities of the old world, 


7. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill the blanks with the same word, transposed.) 
The energy which introduced railroads into —— 
deserves 





— — my opinion for all this 
their amusements by —— —— the 





They 








ark. 
Among the policeman’s were many —— —- 





Conundrums. 


What kind of robbery is not dangerous? A safe 
robbery, of course. 





Poor Katy was troubled enough. 

In the stillness and darkness the noise seemed 
loud. 

She had heard of rats running about old 
houses. Was it a rat, and would he climb on 
the bed and bite her toes? She called, “Grand- 
ma! grandma!” 

The kind old lady hurried in, for she thought 
Katy might be sick. She lighted a lamp, and 
looked about the room, but everything was still. 

She took the little girl into her own room, and 
the next morning she had the straw bed that 
was under Katy’s mattress carried down stairs 
and turned inside out on the grass. 

Away down in one corner hid—what do you 
think? A wee, brown mousie, that wanted to 
make a nest in the straw. 

The poor little thing was as much frightened 
as Katy had been. 


her and held her fast,—she pitied mousie. 





| in the hope that if a hnuter chanced to see him 


M.O. J 


It sprang out, and ran off to some hiding- 
place; just éscaping pussy, for grandma seized | 


What is the funniest burglary on record? Burst- 
ing into a laugh. 

f you are out in a driving storm, don’t attempt to 
hold the rains. 

Why is the capital of Turkey like 2 whimsical pa- 
tient? Because it’s constant to no pill. 

“On which side of the platform is my train?” 
asked a stranger ina depot the other day. “Well, 
my friend,” replied a gentleman passing, “if you 
take the left, you'll be right; if you take the right, 
you'll be left.” 

Why is coal the most contradictory article known 
|tocommerce? Because, when purchased, instead of 
| going to the buyer, it goes to the cellar. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bat, Ada, tab. 
2. Wind-lass. 
3. WARDROBE, 
Brad, Rod. 

4 D 
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Border, Drawer, Robe, Board, 





5. Argument,rum agent. Interview, winter vies. 
| Mass eared, massacred. Troop miles, met 
| A heresy, hearsay. Envelopes, even slope. 


6. Be independent, but not too independent, 





| the Connecticut River 
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THE SULTAN’S SISTER. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa, 
Seyyid Burghash, is now on a visit to England, and 
in consequence, a little romance relating to his sis- 
ter has recently come to light. 

Many years ago a young German, then aclerk in 
a merchant’s office at Zanzibar, notwithstanding the 
seclusion in which women are gencrally kept in the 
East, became acquainted with the sultan’s sister, and 
the two fell in love with each other. In order to 
marry her lover, the young lady fled to Adea, where 
she was baptized. The pair then proceeded to Ilam- 
burg, in Germany, where they resided till the year 
1870, when the husband met with an accident which 
eaused his death. The widow then went to Dresden 
After 
became a highly- 
sulin io Mol 


forthe sake of the education of her children. 
her marriage, the sultan’s sister 
as laod Ladlys Dat ao 


na, he would have 


ompti thax aad 
nothing to do with her after she 
was baptized into the Christian faith, 


ever, been 


He has, how- 
greatly impressed by what he has seen of 
Christian civilization, and hopes are now entertained 
that he will be reconciled to his sister. With this 
object in view, she has been sent for, and is now 
staying in London, 


TRUE COURAGE, 

There is a higher courage than that of the battle- 
field. eis a true horo who cheerfully exposes him- 
self to death to rescue a sufferer. A clergyman in 
Pennsylvania recently showed a courage worthy of 
universal praise. The Philadelphia Times says: 


North Mountain is a quiet hill-side resort on a| 
branch road from Wilkesbarre, Pa. Adjacent to the 
hotel are mines and shafts. In anew one of the lat- 
ter, which was being sunk, the flow of water at eighty 
fect was so plentiful as to compel its abandonment. 
A few days ago the “boss’’ descended the shaft to 
examine its condition. He was lowered fifty feet, 
when the sudden slacking of the rope showed that 
the captain must have fallen from the bucket. 

It was clear that he had been overcome with gas, 
and, if he had not been already killed by the tall, 
that he would soon die from drowning or suffoca- 
tion. The group of guests were of course horror- 
stricken, and urged the unfortunate boss’ gang— 
numbering many men,—to go to his reseuc, but they 
peremptorily refused to take the risk. 

Their cowardice so disgusted Rev. Walter Q. Scott, 
late professor at Lafaye tte ¢ Yollege, Easton, and pres- 


ent pastor of the Presbyterian church, Tenth and | 


Arch Streets, Philadelphia, that, accontred as he 
was, he plunged into the bucke ‘t and insisted upon 
being quickly lowered to the scene of peril. He was 
reluctantly let down, and in a very A eeniny time sig- 
nalled to the alert and anxious hearts at the wind- 
lass to “hoist away. 

This was done with a hearty will, and the added 
weight told them that the impulsive and dangerous 
exploit had not been futile. On reaching the sur- 
face, Mr. Scott fainted from the great stress that he 
had undergone, and his rescued burden was a wet, 
limp and senseless mass. Mr. Scott was soon re- 
stored, and the captain also yielded to treatment. 

Mr. Scott reported that the gas was overpowering, 
and that he was cautious to inhale as little of it as 
poe. He found the victim under water, and as 

16 Was a man weighing about 200 pounds, it taxed his 

strength to lug him into the bucket, and when he 
had himself climbed in and given the signal to hoist 
he was in a stupor, and recollected no more until he 
revived among his friends. He has entirely recov- 
ered, and not being of a nervous temperament, he 
experiences no unpleasant effects. 


a 


THUNDER SHOWERS, 


The Popular Science Monthly tells the reason why 
hot days in summer are almost sure to end in a 
thunder shower: 


In order to convey a more definite idea of our the- 
ory, we will choose a certain locality which will 
serve the purpose of a diagram to our demonstration ; 
and this locality shall be the region of West River. 
This river takes its rise among the forests near the 
sunmnit of the Green Mountains, at a height of some 
two thousand feet ahove the level of the sea, and, 
owing southerly forty or fifty miles, empties into | 


SEPT. 
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16, 1875, 








about ten 

southerly boundary of the State. 
During # hot summer day, the sides of the deep 
valley of this river reek with jutense heat, and cause 

a flow of moist air upward towards the summit of 


| the mountain ridge, from the valley of the Connecti- | 
The moist air, meeting | 


‘ cut, and also from the sea. 

with the general current from the south-west, piles 
up an immense mass of cuinulus cloud of many 
| square wiles in extent. So long asthe intense heat 
prev 
with its dense vapor, and casts a gloomy, lurid glare 
over the face of nature, darker than that of any 
eclipse. 

The vapor, pushed by the ascending currents of 
heated air, attains a great height above the sea, 
where the temperature is very low. But finally, at 
that hour of the afternoon when the heat begins to 
decline, the accumulated va ors, NO longer aug- 
— or sustained by heated air from the valleys 


below, fall in rain. 
cccnsileiplibiniaian 
ROMANTIC DUCK. 

A new work has recently been published entitled 
Man and Beast, in which the author, Rev. J. G. 
Wood, seeks to show that the lower animals possess 
those mental and moral characteristics which in hu- 
man beings are supposed to pertain to the soul. In 
support of his the ory he narrates many stories, 
among them one concerning na duck whose mate was 
| stolen. The morning after the loss, the duck com 


away from the other ducks and drakes. Some time 
elapsed, but it did not mitigate her grief. 
avery young drake whose duck had been kille d, 
waddled up to the supposed widow and sought to con- 
sole her, but she refused his consolations. He then 
sought to force them upon her, whereupon she made 
it so hot for _ that he slunk away. 
after this, the 


with joy, that she did nothing but quack for half a 
day. After this performance she informed him of 
the proposals which had been made 
other drake. The result was thaé they hunted hin | 
upand gave him the severest kind of a chs oe 
ment for his conduct. 

“Mourning duck”’ does not sound so well in poetry 
as “mourning dove,” but the veriest Penelope of 
wifely fidelity in all the turtle-dove race deserves 
her place in literature no better than that ‘‘true- 


hearted” duck. 
- 


PROWESS OF A CHICAGO HUEN. 
At six o’clock Thursday mornin 





g, on the premises | 


No. 139 Outario Street, a hen with adependent brood | 


of little chicks was searching diligently for the pro- 
verbial worm. Under the sidewalk skirting the 
house was concealed a full grown rat, who was play- 
ing the early bird, and had his cyes iatent upon the 
movements of the innocent baby hens and roosters. 
One little chick was almost within his grasp when 
the watchful mother discovered the danger. Quick 
as lightning she caught the rat with her beak and 
tossed him upon the sidewalk, where she furiously 
pecked at his head. The commotion among the 
chickens and the futile squealing of the rat brought 
the family, who were seated at breakfast to the door. 
The head of the house grasped a stick and rushed to 
the vssistance of the valiant hen. who was still strik- 
ing incessant and deadly blows, and the man found 
it was impossible to aid her without danger to her- 
self. In less than a minute the brave old hen had 


suit of the worm.—Chicago Times. 


—_——— vo 


COMMENTS AT A CONCERT 
It is an old joke, but still keeps fresh, of the 
singer who tried three times to start the 
love away, from every 
eare,”’ but vot no farther than *L love to steal.” 
witty minister 


to steal awhile 
The 


brother's ease is deplorable.” 
wise comments at a concert: 


A farmer made some 





} A farmer took his wife to a grand concert, and af- | 


| ruses, “All we like sheep have gone astray.’ 
a shar; » soprane voice exelaime d, “All we 
sheep’— Next, a deep voice uttered, in the most 
earnest tone, “All we like sheep’ Then all the 
singers at once asserted, “All we like sheep’ — 
“Well, J don’t,” exclaimed Rusticus to his part- 
ner. “IT like beef and bacon, but I can’t bear 
mutton!’ 


First | 
| 


| 


— 2 


WICKED DEVICE. 
Worse than the assassin who lies in wait to take a} 
single life is the wretch who will show salse lights 


lives. 

The 
the Schiller was wrecked, have long had a bad rep- 
utation as wreckers, When a ship was seen off the 
rocks, on a Sunday, the minister would give them a 
holiday. 
ago was charged with having tied up the leg of an | 
ass, hung a lantern round its neck, and driven it by | 
night along the cliffs, so that its halting motion 
would imitate the planging of a vessel under sail, 
and thus tempt ships to run in where they would | 
suppose was sen room, and drive them to destruc- 
tion. The inhabitants are as inhospitable as their | 
rocks. 


——— 


SOAP GROWING ON TREES. 


Antilles,” at least: 


In the West Indies grows a tree whose fruit is 
used instead of soap. The fruit is about the size of 
a cherry, and the pulp contains the saponaceous 
principle. Itis much stronger than ordinary soap, 
and is apt to injure linen if used freely and frequent- 
ly. This tree belongs to the natural order Sapinda- 
cee, and the same property is found in other species 
of the same family. The bark of atree growing in 
Chili and Peru is used as a substitute for soap. In 
some of the South Sea Islands a saponaceous vine is 
found. The seeds of the common horse-chestnut 
possess a little of this property, as well as the leaves 
and root of the common wild-flower known as 
Bouncing Bet or soapwort 
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A JEST is no argument, 


and loud laughter no 
dewounsiaation, 


miles from the | 


ails, this cloud increases in size, grows blacker | 


menced mourning for her drake, and refused to be | 
comforted, but nursed her sorrow in silence and far 


One day | 


A few days} 
long-lost drake was discovered and | 
brought back, whereupon his duck was so overcome | 


to her by the | 


succeeded in despatching the rat, and, with a modest | 
but satisfactory cluck, the feathered heroine gath- ; 
ered her family about her and started again in pure | 


| 
hymn, “T} 
ecumbering | 


couldn't refrain from saying, “Our | 


ter listening with apparent enjoyment, the pair be- | 
} came suddenly interested in one of the grand cho- | 


like | 


people on the coast of Cornwall, off which | 


One of their principal men several years | 
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